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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS orsspex 


ALL AND SUNDAY 


HE Private View cards on my desk assume alarming pro- 

portions, and cover activities so diverse that one wonders 

how that little word art can possibly encompass them. Some 
of them—such as the exhibition of Danish Art at the Victoria and 
Albert which promises to be one of the most splendid shows of our 
time, and the Wilson Exhibition at Birmingham—are opening at 
dates which will necessarily postpone consideration of them. But 
at least a score should have immediate attention, and if there is 
any common denominator whereby they could be measured I have 
yet to find it. The Chatsworth pictures showing at Agnew’s on 
their way as loans to public 
galleries, for instance, vis-d-vis 
an experiment at the Paul 
Alexander Gallery in Church 
Street, Kensington, where a 
dozen fledgling artists are 
showing, with Carel Weight 
as their Guest artist; the 
Pre-Raphaelites at the Tate, 
including the technical master- 
pieces of the early Millais and 
Madox Brown, over against 
the hit-or-miss of Julian 
Trevelyan at the Lefevre ; the 
pictures from Mrs. Kessler’s 
Collection at Wildenstein’s 
alongside the lyrical visions of 
Elinor Bellingham-Smith at 
the Leicester; the work of 
Brangwyn at the Fine Arts 
Society and the play of the 
“Sunday Painters” at the 
Hanover or St. George’s 
Galleries: what alchemy of 
criticism shall resolve these 
into that one mysterious thing 
we term art ? 

There was a time (or was 
there ?) when the artists could 
be relied upon to do much the 
same sort of thing as each 
other in much the same sort 
of manner. Perhaps that is 
the excuse for that centuries- 
old game of art historians: 
attribution. It does not sur- 
prise us that a Dutch flower 
piece once ascribed to A is 
now given to B, for both those 
admirable Mynheers of XVIIth 
century Holland had precisely 
the same theories as to what 
they wanted to paint and how 
they wanted to paint it. But 
to-day an artist prides himself 
on his individuality, and con- 
spicuously proclaims this by 
work as different as possible 
in manner if not in matter. 
Not that this is necessarily a 
conscious process. It is part of the vast disintegration of our time 
whereby nothing holds us together and the conflicting claims of a 
thousand ways of thought tend to divide us more and more. 

Even in one gallery devoted to exhibitions by two or more 
painters they might be creatures of different worlds. Does William 
Scott, for instance, really look at the same world with the same 
physical vision as Elinor Bellingham-Smith who shares the Leicester 
Gallery with him? Does either of them walk the same planet as 
Gordon Craig who shows in the third room? One would doubt 
it; and the problem for the critic is that of changing mental focus 
as he steps through the dividing doorway. We seldom succeed ; 
for we, too, have temperaments of one kind or another. I found 
myself, for instance, enjoying the lyrical quiet vision of Miss 
Bellingham-Smith who sees things much as I see them myself. 
Equally I found myself worried and slightly irritated by William 
Scott’s violent forced forms, insistent colour, and even by his 
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“PORTRAIT OF A TREE” 
By R. O. Duntop, A.R.A. 
From his Exhibition at the Leger Gallery 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


subjects. Frying-pans and kippers on a blue plate evidently provide 
him with an aesthetic stimulus; to me they are merely culinary 
and in no-wise cultural. Whereas English weather and the half- 
lights on English landscape with which Miss Bellingham-Smith 
deals evoke the poetry of remembered moods. 

Nor is this confined to the subject of the painting (which does 
not matter fundamentally though it is often an indication of type). 
Rembrandt can paint a subject as revolting as a flayed ox in a manner 
thrillingly beautiful ; whilst Alma Tadema shows the most lovely 
ladies disporting themselves against backgrounds of perfectly 
rendered Parian marble, and 
we are unmoved. But the 
kipper-frying-pan title does 
belong to the period when our 
poets chant 

“‘of the damp souls of house- 
maids 
Sprouting despondently at 
area gates,” 
to quote T. S. Eliot who re- 
ceived the Order of Merit. 
perhaps for such poetry, but 
we would hope because he has 
outgrown this period of 
spiritual blight. 

In the visual arts there is 
still too much of this youth- 
fulness both in matter and 
manner. Anne Carlyle at the 
Lefevre Gallery, who in sub- 
ject matter shares William 
Scott’s passion for birdcages, 
and in manner his violence in 
forcing both the forms and 
the colours into arbitrary and 
insistent patterns, has this 
same kind of vision which 
I personally find so unsubtle. 
And thereby very rapidly 
boring. I should have thought 
that the artists themselves 
would have tired of making 
these blatant patterns and 
expressing them in equally 
blatant pigment and heavy 
unfeeling lines. One picture 
in this vein, hung suitably in 
an environment of chromium 
furniture and cocktail - bar 
decoration, might be pleasantly 
stimulating ; a gallery full is 
positively painful. I know 
there are people who need 
neat gin or methylated spirits, 
but I don’t believe it is the 
sign of a cultivated palate. 

So I retreat to the less 
insistent loveliness of Miss 
Bellingham-Smith’s snow 
scenes where she paints amaz- 
ingly the snow itself with a touch of snowflake lightness, or the 
mist-enveloped English landscape on a “soft” day. This also, 
I grant, may be a trick of brushwork which the artist has discovered 
for herself and is now regularly exploiting. But it has subtlety : 
it does not show all its points at one glance ; it does not bully the 
spectator. I think it is in one of the letters of Keats, that exquisitely 
refined spirit, that he speaks of the shrinking he had from all poetry 
which imposed itself upon the reader ; and the stricture is true, 
to me at least, about painting. Hence my enjoyment of these 
pictures which quietly share moments of vision as unforced as the 
interiors of Bonnard. Through her eyes one sees the children 
passing along a river bank or a white cat arching its back by the 
garden wall, a shower, or a rowing figure. And the pictures yield 
a lasting satisfaction because the thing seen is in itself worth 
recording, and the manner of the recording takes no short cuts 
in craftsmanship. 
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Despite their complete dissimilarity the works of R. O. Dunlop, 
who is showing at the Leger Gallery, are governed by this same 
aesthetic. It is, indeed, the miracle of nature that her varieties are 
infinite and without violating the visual image they can be rendered in 
seemingly unending aspects. Dunlop has found a highly individual 
technique to convey a vision fundamentally impressionistic. He 
is interested in those moments when brilliant light touches colour 
to its utmost intensity (which, incidentally, was Turner’s final pre- 
occupation). In the meadows, by the rivers and remote harbours 
of southern England he catches those moments. He uses the palette 
knife to slash them onto his canvas in a thick impasto of almost 
raw colour which may lose something of the form but does not 
lose the essence of light and colour with which he is chiefly con- 
cerned. The jagged edges of the actual pigment on the canvas 
catch the light and give the pictures an added radiance. The vivid 
flecks of white and bright yellow which attract him, whether they 
be the refulgence of leaves on a tree or the white sails of small 
yachts in the harbour, are something of a signature tune to this 
gay, high-toned art of his. 

The result conveys his own thrill concerning the thing seen. 
Conveys, too, in its vitality and spontaneity the livingness of nature 
as Van Gogh did. These recent pictures of Dunlop’s experiment 
daringly with a particularly brilliant yellow so that the whole gallery 
is vibrant with it. No reproduction, especially one in black and 
white, can do justice to this individual quality of his, since his art 
depends upon colour and a kind of movement inherent in the paint 
itself, rather than upon form or tone, but the “Portrait of a Tree” 
will show something of his method. I hesitated between this and 
another magnificent tree study: that of Cézanne, “Les Grands 
Arbres,”” showing with Mrs. J. B. A. Kessler’s Collection at 
Wildenstein’s. How well these two demonstrate the difference of 
vision and of technical approach which two diverse artists can have ! 
For the Cézanne stands on that border line of abstract form which 
so narrowly divided the later work of Cézanne from Cubism. Here 
we have the strong diagonal pattern of branches and foliage which 
demonstrates the solidity of the forms rather than any chance 
trickery of the light upon them. It is a fine work. part of a highly 
personal collection of XIXth and XXth century French paintings. 

I would pay lip service rather than real enthusiasm to the large 
Gauguin of the Pont Aven period, “Girl from Brittany in Prayer,” 
though it is good to see so important a Gauguin canvas. But that 
period when he was realising the decorative value of simple almost 
two-dimensional map-like spaces of pure colour attracts me least 
of his moods. It always feels a little empty, posed, and unreal. 
The greatness of Gauguin came when he linked this with his earlier 
pure impressionism to achieve the Tahitian visions. Then again, 
he believed unhesitatingly in what he was painting, and spirit came 
back into his work. 

I loved a tiny Daumier, “La Serenade,” in this exhibition. He 
made no error in his use of simple silhouettes and can convey a 
sense of grandeur on the smallest canvas. Among the more modern 
French painters, Mrs. Kessler has chosen some outstanding works 
by Dufy, an artist who always feels to me as if he had made a 
promising start and then abandoned it for fear of spoiling a gaily 
decorative effect. But the “Deauville: l’exchange des Voiles”’ 
as fine a work as one has seen by this painter, for it has not quite 
his usual air of being a sketch. This element in so much modern 
French work retains the emphatic personal feeling with its own 
charm and the appeal of its insouciance, but it loses the sense of 
seriousness. 

This same note is struck by Julian Trevelyan, who has been 
showing at the Lefevre. He has landscapes, often of Paris, but 
nearer home at Chiswick and over the English countryside, in a 
technique governed by this principle of retaining the sketchiness. 
As a modern he does not mind if he is out of drawing or any other 
of the old painting qualities, so long as he retains the air of spontaneity. 

It illustrates my theme of the diversity of art methods when we 
remember that it was the very reverse of this quality which was the 
aesthetic theory of the Pre-Raphaelites. So strangely do we react 
with our own period that their very virtue tends slightly to bore 
even those of us who still earnestly believe that an artist ought to 
draw and paint carefully. Did they overdo it? Rossetti, the least 
Pre-Raphaelite of them all, possesses a spirit which somehow got 
lost in the very best even of their work. Actually the Tate has 
arrived a little late at this anniversary celebration of the foundation 
of the Brotherhood, although it possesses some of the finest of the 
works. The present show is chiefly fascinating for a renewal of 
acquaintance of the work of Madox Brown. But Whitechapel 
earlier in the year stole the Pre-Raphaelite thunder. 

Over against those vast Victorian canvases full, almost overfull, 
of perfected detail one sets the Autumn exhibition at Spink’s of 


Water-colours and Drawings, many of them tiny things measured 
by a few inches but lovely as works of art. There is a wonderful 
galaxy of great names in this exhibition, almost everybody, it seems, 
in the early English school of water-colourists. With what meticulous 
care these men made these studies, often preliminary work for their 
larger pictures. A Richard Wilson, 6} by 8 inches; a Constable, 
“Church Tower in Trees,” 3} by 4} inches: but all the skill of 
great artistry is in them. 

At two other exhibitions I got this same joy of small-scale per- 
fection. One was the thrilling exhibition, ““A Thousand Years of 
French Books,” at the National Book League Gallery, where some 
of the world’s supreme treasures of Illuminated Manuscripts are 
showing ; the other was at the Leicester, where there is an exhibition 
of drawings and wood-engravings by Gordon Craig. The Miniatures 
in Albemarle Street remind us that in the XIIIth century, as well 
as in the XXth, the School of Paris was a pronounced influence 
on European art, and that England and France shared an inspiration. 
Among these priceless treasures loaned from France we have some 
of the very loveliest of the works of that early time: the Psalter 
of Saint Louis; the Heures of the Duc du Berry; two precious leaves 
from Fouquet’s Trés Belle Heures of Etienne Chevalier. The book- 
bindings, too, are magnificent. 

Craig has consecrated his life to the art of the theatre; and 
his drawings of theatrical figures, his designs for stage sets, his 
illustrations for theatre books are therefore a means to an end rather 
than an aesthetic end in themselves. But how full they are of that 
imaginative quality which made him a pioneer of the non-realistic, 
the anti-realistic stage. And how sound they are in their crafts- 
manship. Look at the wood-engravings for the great Hamlet which 
he did for Count Kessler at Weimar, and notice the way that by 
slight extra pressure on parts of the design in the printing he puts 
one figure into the focus of attention. Craig has always made a 
stand for absolute dedication to this theatre art and for a perfect 
balance of all its parts. It is good to be reminded again of the 
beauty of his work. 

It is that belief in conscientious workmanship and the supreme 
value and meaning of beauty—I learned some of it as a young man 
from Craig himself—which makes me intolerant of the “Sunday 
Painters’’ at the Hanover Gallery, or the two of them who are being 
shown at the St. George’s. Amateurism in the worst sense ought 
not to be exalted to a virtue, nor unsophistication boosted to titillate 
the jaded senses of the ultra-sophisticated. An inability to draw 
or paint is not really a qualification for an artist. That Alfred 
Wallis was a rag and bone merchant who died in the workhouse 
is humanly and socially a deplorable fact, but it does not make him 
a painter whatever patronising thrill it gives to the élite who admire 
his work for its absence of all accepted artistic qualities. Values 
in art cannot by the nature of things be absolute, but this deliberate 
reversal of them is in its most literal sense nonsense and, I would 
say, insincere. After the very fascinating exhibition of Michael 
Ayrton’s work, which preceded this of the Sunday Painters at 
the Hanover Gallery, I could not be excited by this display of 
amateurishness, and hoped piously that in future painters would 
turn the Sabbath to better uses. 

At the absolute other extreme of art stands the loan exhibition 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s pictures from Chatsworth at Agnews. 
It is an opportunity for seeing some of the world’s supreme 
masterpieces which should not be missed; and as, incidentally, 
attendance contributes money towards the funds of the Fitzwilliam 
at Cambridge there is every reason for a visit. 

The Duke himself opened the exhibition with a witty speech 
on the subject of these changing times and their effects upon 
great picture collections such as this which for generations has 
belonged to his family. He stressed the point that there was a 
curious kind of personal something lost when a great picture 
went from private hands even into the best public gallery. For 
it is known that many of these paintings are banished from 
Chatsworth because of the difficulties of housing such works of 
art under present austerity restrictions. Fuel shortage and other 
difficulties have decided that these pictures shall be loaned to 
various public galleries. An ill wind ; but we will rejoice in the 
chance it offers of seeing three of the finest Rembrandts in the 
world ; a magnificent Claude ; a rarely-seen Holbein cartoon with 
portraits of Henry VII and Henry VIII; the famous Memling 
altarpiece ; the Reynolds portrait of ‘‘Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire” ; and a host of other splendid old master 
paintings. 

The Rembrandts in particular are an aesthetic experience. 
The “Portrait of an Old Man”’ and the “‘Rabbi,”’ both bought by 
the third Earl of Burlington, show Rembrandt at his unsurpassable 
best. 
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KAREL VOGEL 


HE thought of 
England’s debt to 
the long line of her 


adopted sons is over- 
familiar without fresh 
grounds for gratitude, 
and it is our good fortune 
that these are rarely lack- 
ing at any given time in 
our history. 

It is early yet *to 
assess the influence that 
has been brought to bear, 
since 1933, upon native 
English sculpture by a 
group of modellers and 
carvers whose mark is 
that of a European tradi- 
tion in the tactile arts, 
and whose output since 
the advent of Hitler it 
has been our privilege to 
absorb. 

In Karel Vogel we 
have an admirable meas- 
ure against which to 
judge afresh the quality 
of this sculptural value 
that is perennial in the 
European tradition and, 
since our aesthetic separa- 
tion from the Continent 
in the late Middle Ages, 
is apt to dry out and 
become sterile in our own creation. The wonderful mask of Myra 
Hess (Fig. I), with its brooding eyes and sensitive mouth, supported 
by a structural being worthy of the finest antique Roman portrait 
sculpture, would alone justify this opinion, but it is in the lyricism 
of this modeller’s spirit that we can better span the centuries and 
realise the virtue that we may reclaim through his teaching. 

Vogel, who is now Professor of Sculpture at Liverpool, was born 
fifty years ago at Ceské Budejovice in what is now Czechoslovakia. 
He was trained in Prague, Munich and Vienna, and worked in 
Anton Hanack’s studio in the Austrian capital. He is an historian 


worthy of Roman portrait sculpture 





Fig. I. Mask of Dame Myra Hess. “‘With 
its brooding eyes and sensitive mouth’”’ 





Fig. II. Girl in the Chemise. 
Life-size bronze. 
““Exquisitereminderof Greek 
domestic life”’ 


Fig. III. Seated Woman. Life- 

size terra-cotta. “The reading 

of the sitter’s mood carried 
beyond the Greek ideal’”’ 


of the arts as well as an executant, and took his Ph.D. at Prague, 
becoming a lecturer and an accepted authority on Baroque. It was 
probably a period of practical study in Greece that released his own 
creative gift, and evidently gave the confidence in modelling that 
in Europe, however attenuated by the ages, springs from and must 
return to the terra-cotta figurines of Tanagra for the genius of its 
inspiration. 

I cannot, for example, imagine the subtle composition and 
modelling, but above all the spirit, of the life-size bronze, ‘Girl 
in the Chemise”’ (Fig. II), without its exquisite reminder of those 





Fig. IV. Head, “of great serenity and power.” 
Modelled in 1938 


Fig. V. Dame Agnes Hunt 


Fig. VI. Leary Constantine 
“Witness to the influence in English sculpture’ 
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tender intimacies of Greek 
domestic life ; and such a feel- 
ing is also evoked, if more 
indirectly, by the life-size terra- 
cotta of a “Seated Woman” 
(Fig. III),thoughherethepsycho- 
logical reading of the sitter’s 
prevailing mood has probably 
been carried beyond the Greek 
ideal in this manner. 

Thus we have in Karel Vogel 
the virtue of an archaic purity 
of form allied to that controlled 
portrayal of personality that was 
the gift of a young, unspoilt 
Romanticism in the European 
arts. This contribution to 
modern sculpture was recog- 
nised in September, 1938, by 
Vogel’s election to the Chair of 
Sculpture in his own country’s 
Academy of Decorative Art, and 
there is no doubt that the 
“Munich Agreement”’ at that 
very time robbed Czechoslovakia of a first-class influence in the 
development of its native school of sculptors. Vogel left the country 
without taking up his appointment and, ultimately settling in so 
live a provincial centre as is Liverpool, our own gain may be as 
far-reaching as that provided a hundred years ago by the arrival in 
England of Jules Dalou. 

In the first ten years of this ‘‘new life’’ in England, Vogel has 
consolidated a mature style, of which the prototype is, I think, a 
head of great serenity and power modelled in 1938 at the crisis 
of his career (Fig. IV). Nothing since has quite equalled its qualities 
of plastic realisation and uncomplicated statement of aesthetic 
integrity, though many fine works, such as the portrait heads of 
Dame Agnes Hunt (Fig. V) and Leary Constantine (Fig. VI) are 
witness to this new influence in English sculpture. And, of this 
influence, if not to be so readily recognised, is also that rarer lyrical 
quality that European art as a whole lacks to-day, and that we 
recognise at its freshest in the ‘‘Annunciation”’ panel of St. Calixtus’ 
Chapel in Wells Cathedral. Karel Vogel has lately completed a 
Memorial at Moreton School, Shropshire (Fig. VII), that has this 
rare rhythm and verve in composition, perhaps, in his own case, 
a priceless legacy from a dying Vienna, and as far as England, his 
adopted country, is concerned, another sign of her reassimilation 
into the main stream of European art. 

KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW. 


Fig. VII. 


We have been informed that Mr. Vogel has been appointed 
Head of the Department of Sculpture at the Camberwell School 


of Art. 
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FLEMISH PRIMITIVES 
Leo van Puyvelde: The Flemish Primitives. Collins. 3 gns. 
Walter Ueberwasser: Roger van der Weyden. Batsford. 18s. 


N a famous passage of La Cathédrale J. K. Huysmans, the leading 
| French critic of the eighteen-eighties, laid the foundation for our 

present appreciation of the Flemish Primitives. With an im- 
peccable feeling for quality and rank he discriminated amongst them 
in such a way as to prefer the stern spirituality of Roger van der 
Weyden to the earthly splendours of Jan van Eyck “‘avec ses types 
un peu populaciers, laids en tout cas.” The Flemish Primitives, 
says he, have been the greatest painters of the world, ‘‘and this 
Roger van der Weyden or this Roger de la Pasture, as others call 
him, crushed between the renown of van Eyck and of Memling, as 
were equally later Gerard David, Hugo van der Goes, Justus van 
Ghent and Dieric Bouts, is, according to me, superior to all these 
painters.” Splendid truth, of which the wanderer through the 
Belgian museums has long been aware and which comes home to 
us aS we ponder over two recent publications on the subject. 

Professor Leo van Puyvelde, who has already interpreted for 
us in detailed pictorial documentation “The Adoration of the Lamb,” 
now publishes an ample Anthology of Flemish Primitives of 151 
plates, some in colour, with biographical notes and a general intro- 
duction. In chronological order the journey leads from the brothers 
van Eyck to Roger, and from Bouts to Metsys, the noble, soulful 
heir of a great century of painting. The choice is excellent and 
representative throughout. The great symphonies in colour of the 





Bronze Memorial on exterior wall of entrance to Moreton School, Shropshire. 
“Rare rhythm and verve in composition” 


Musée Communal in Bruges, van Eyck’s ‘“‘Madonna with Canon 
van der Paele,’”’ the ‘‘Death of the Virgin,’”” by Hugo van der Goes, 
and Gerard David's “Baptism of Christ” are reproduced, alas, by 
means of a totally inadequate colour-process. But the conception 
is catholic and for popular reference the book is invaluable. 

No praise can be high enough for the splendid volume, containing 
seven beautiful colour plates after three principal works by Roger 
van der Weyden in the Prado Museum, Madrid. These prints are 
of such unusual quality as to approximate very closely to the original. 
The three works thus documented are the ‘“‘Madonna and Child” 
seated, a “‘Pieta with Donor,” and the work which is by common 
consent the chef-d’oeuvre of the master, ‘‘The Descent from the 
Cross.” Five plates out of seven are devoted to this central shrine 
of Christian worship in the XVth century, which, originally painted 
for the Chapel of the Crossbowmen at Louvain Cathedral, reached 
the Spanish court only after fantastic vicissitudes, having been ship- 
wrecked on the journey and floated ashore. 

“The Descent,’”’ painted in high relief upon a solid wall of gold 
within a rectangular frame of Gothic ornamentation, attains to an 
emotional and dramatic pitch which is equalled only by its con- 
densation of plastic volumes. In the centre the tortured body of 
Christ is gently borne by Niccdemus, the secret disciple, and by 
Joseph of Arimathea, who, in his princely robe of gold brocade 
and fur, but with an agonised expression of mourning, lightly holds 
the Saviour’s feet. Mary, unable to sustain her sorrow, faints, a 
pallid, majestic image of grief, repeating in secret symbolism of 
form the stricken posture of the dead Christ. Clearly the expression 
of grief is graded, from the fainting of Mary, the violent contortion 
of Magdalene, to the compassionate gravity of the Evangelist and 
the saddened sobriety of the older men. 

Such is the sanctuary which contains within its frame the sum 
total of the Christian Passion-drama. The elegance and nobility, 
the aristocratic demeanour in the principal mourners of this Pieta, 
the intricacy of lines and of volumes, the “veiled symmetry,” 
point and counterpoint of this Passion-music can now be perceived 
by many a scholar for whom the originals in their Spanish exile 
are inaccessible. The competent notes are written by Walter 
Ueberwasser. F. M. Goprrey. 





AN EARLY REMINDER 


Overseas, the regular monthly receipt of APOLLO has 
a very warm welcome and APOLLO subscribers who would 
like their friends abroad to share in the pleasure that the 
pages of APOLLO provide are invited to make it their 
Christmas or New Year Gifts. 

Subscriptions for abroad can be accepted to commence 
with the December issue so as to reach the recipients at 
the appropriate time. With the commencing copy your 
greetings will be included, which should be sent with 
the name and address of the intended recipient as soon 
as possible with your remittance of £2 2s. od. to the 
PUBLISHER, APOLLO, 10 Vigo Street, Regent Street, 
London, W.1. 
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The Watson Mazer 
BY IAN FINLAY 


OR a number of years the Watson Mazer has 

occupied a curious position in the small and 

select group of Scottish standing mazers. 
Several times it emerged from obscurity, only to 
vanish again ; and in discussions of the group as 
a whole it was generally ignored. Whatever 
opinions there may be about it, it can no longer 
be either obscure or ignored. Some months ago 
it was purchased for the Royal Scottish Museum 
with the generous help of the National Art- 
Collections Fund (London Scot Bequest). 

The Watson Mazer is unlike others of the 
group. It is especially unlike the elegant trio, 
the Tulloch, Craigievar and Galloway, with their 
sophisticated form and decoration, expressive of 
the Renaissance. It is eclectic, individual, almost 
rugged in finish, and in spirit it is linked rather to 
the later Middle Ages than to the Renaissance. 
In all this it is more markedly Scottish than the 
accepted aristocrats of its group, while in general 
outline it shows closest kinship with the mazer of 
St. Mary’s College at St. Andrews. 

The maplewood bowl, of a rich, warm brown, 
is fitted with a deep silver-gilt band, everted at the 
lip and escalloped along its lower edge, with 
feathered piles. This band is engraved with a 
pattern of scrolling foliage, done rather rudely but 
with spirit. The bowl is 7$ inches in diameter. 
In its interior, and about half its diameter, is a 
print with engraved coat of arms, surrounded by 
sixteen radiating lobes, stepped down to the well of the bowl. 
The silver-gilt stem of the mazer is trumpet-shaped, with a band 
of engraving, while the foot is boldly ornamented with lobes in 
repoussé and engraved with the legend: TYNE GEIR TYNE LITIL 
TYNE HONOVR TYNE MUCKIL TYNE HART TYNE AL. Translated, this 
reads : 

Lose wealth, lose little, 
Lose honour, lose much, 
Lose heart, lose all. 
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Fig. I. The Watson Mazer 





Fig. II. The Watson Mazer. 
Detail of rim, showing the fleur-de-lys mark 


The mazer is, of course, not in its original state. Apart from 
the modifications to be discussed presently, it would seem to have 
received at some time an impact which has driven the stem up 
through the bowl. This has made necessary the insertion of 
silver plates above and below the bowl, gripping it between them. 
They are secured by a bolt, with nut, passing down through the 
stem. 

In dating the mazer, marks are of small help. The rim is 
struck four times with a fleur-de-lys enclosed in a shield with 
invected margin. This mark occurs singly, and in a group of 
three. Endeavours have been made to associate it with Aberdeen 
by comparison with the Fintray Communion Cup of 1663, the 
Drainie-by-Elgin beakers of 1750, and the Monymusk beaker of 
1691. I have examined the Fintray cup and the Monymusk 
beaker, and can find in their marks no very convincing similarity 
to the mazer’s. On the other hand the fleur-de-lys does not 
seem to be associated with any other Scottish burgh. 

We have to fall back on style, therefore, in estimating the date. 
It is reasonably certain that the bowl is earlier than the stem or 
the print. Everything about it except the engraving is char- 
acteristic of plate of the late Gothic period. The rayed lower 
fringe of the lip band, with its notching and hatching, may be 
matched on a number of mazers of the years between about 1470 
and 1530; for example, the two in the Franks Collection illus- 
trated by Jackson (Volume II, Figs. 835 and 844), or even the 
little Drane Mazer now a near neighbour to the Watson in the 
Royal Scottish Museum. Then again, on the band above there 
are projections suggestive of machicolation, a feature surely rarely 
seen after the end of the XVth century. The treatment of this 
lower edge of the rim is altogether nearer to the Bute-Bannatyne 
Mazer than to the later Scottish group, and it seems reasonable 
to place the bowl and rim in the early part of the reign of James V, 
perhaps some time between 1520 and 1530—or about the time 
when Sir David Lyndsay of the Mount wrote his Pleasant Satyre 
of the Thrie Estaitis, the revival of which provided the sensation 
of the Edinburgh Festival of 1948. On the other hand, the 
engraving, a running pattern of cornucopias and leafy scrolls, 
seems to belong to a rather later date, matching the animals and 
scrolls on the rim of the Craigievar Mazer, although the execution 
is much inferior. 

The form of the foot has been compared to the English font- 
cups of the early XVIth century, but belongs no doubt to one of 
the later decades. The inscription and its spelling seems con- 
sistent with almost any part of the century. The decoration is 
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Fig. III. 
Print, with arms of Watson of Saughton 


The Watson Mazer. 


in marked contrast to the bold late Renaissance treatment of the 
stems of the Tulloch, Galloway and Craigievar Mazers. Late 
though it may be, it retains a link with an older tradition. The 
print clearly belongs to the period of the later mazers. Its delicate 
border has small affinity with the lower edge of the bowl’s rim, 
and its lobes are in feeling reminiscent of the balusters of late 
Tudor cupboards and beds. There has been no satisfactory 
reading of the heraldic device engraved on the print. It com- 
prises a shield charged with the arms of Watson—argent, an oak 
tree proper and a fess, azure—while the shield is flanked with the 
initials DV. The original records of the Lyon Office and all but 
a few scattered grants of arms in private possession were destroyed 
in the XVIIth century, and it is understood that these arms are 
unrecorded in the New Register of Scottish arms. However, they 
have been attributed to the parent stock of the Watsons, of 
Saughton, Midlothian. There has been scratching-out and tam- 
pering with the arms, and it may be we shall find a new inter- 
pretation of them ; but it is held that the initials refer to David 
Watson, who was alive about the middle of the century when the 
mazer was given its present form. The earliest Watsons of 
Saughton recorded in the Register of the Privy Council in Scotland 
were James and John. They, with some others, were portioners 
of the lands of Saughton in 1572 and in 1576-7. They may well 
have been the sons of David. 

With its combination of Gothic and late Renaissance features, 
the Watson Mazer spans the gap between the Bute-Bannatyne 
Mazer and the Tulloch-Galloway-Craigievar-Fergusson group. 
Because of the contrast between the bowl and the rest of the piece, 
it is, I think, more than likely that it was originally not a standing 
mazer at all, but a plain one. In the eyes of the purist this hybrid 
element may detract from it. It adds to the mazer’s interest as a 
document, however, in the history of Scottish plate. Again, the 
aesthetic purist may be distressed by the absence of that wholeness 
and consistency which make the Tulloch and Craigievar Mazers 
such superb pieces ; but this. is amply compensated for by a vital 
vernacular quality which is unique. In this latter quality the 
mazer reminds one forcibly of the contemporary architectural 
style and of the colour and humour and broad humanity of 
Lyndsay’s Thrie Estaitis. It has the additional distinction of 
being the only Scottish mazer in a public collection. 
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Tes: orderly mind of H. G. Wells—from whom we borrow 


earch Magnificent 


our titlke—turned during the last years of his brilliant life to 

the idea of establishing what he termed a “World Brain’ 
a vast encyclopaedia of exact knowledge wherein all the ascertained 
facts relevant to our civilisation should be authoritatively recorded. 
On so grandiose a scale this may be a pipe dream ; but I sometimes 
yearn for its limited realisation in our own sphere of art. Art 
historians there are in abundance ; sales records in plenty ; museum, 
gallery and exhibition catalogues ; libraries of books ; dictionaries 
of artists. Dons in the universities and officials in the cloistral 
calm of the civil service may have leisure to explore these mazes 
in search of anything they need to know ; but they live sub specie 
#ternitatis. What of us who dwell in time ? 

Let me relate an experience. 

Lately I wanted the facts concerning a minor (but not very 
minor) XVIIIth century Venetian painter. The fact that the 
National Gallery possesses two of his works (or do they ? vide infra), 
that he commands four figures in the sale room, and that he was 
included at the Italian Art Exhibition at the R.A. in 1930 shows 
that he is not entirely negligible. My own general books did not 
mention him so I turned to a famous Dictionary of Artists which 
might be assumed to help. It asserted that he was born “‘circa 
1700” and that he died in 1743. An adjoining paragraph told us 
that his son—also an artist with an entry in the volume—was born 
in 1711, which indicated that my man had a precosity not only 
in matters of art. We will only trust that the “‘circa’’ had a fairly 
wide circumference. I learned that he travelled in Germany and 
that his work was “highly esteemed” there ; but where he travelled, 
who esteemed him or why it should be thought that he was esteemed, 
and whence this evidence came, remained unrevealed. 

I fondly imagined that somewhere there must be one authorita- 
tive volume or one good article about him. It was Saturday after- 
noon, and I needed my information that day. The British Museum 
Reading Room provided a set of the Dictionary already consulted. 
As that magnificent library possesses no subject index I could hardly 
be expected to work through the Author Catalogue in search of 
an author. The Students’ Room of the Department of Prints and 
Engravings bore a notice saying that “in future this Room will be 
closed at One O'clock on Saturdays’; and closed it was. 

I crossed London to our greatest Art Library, pushed past 
several barriers marked “‘closed’’ and in fact found it open. Or 
nearly so. My old friend the Dictionary was on the open access 
shelf. There was no card bearing my artist’s name on the card index. 
I was directed to another scholarly dictionary, but the volume 
needed was missing. The weary guardian of the place broke the 
hushed stillness to say he thought it was “in the woodwork shop”’ ; 
a saying so dark that I did not probe its meaning. 

I filled in a form for a catalogue of the Venice Academy which 
I surmised might have a note about my subject, and I asked for the 
1924 edition. After a long time an edition of 1887 appeared and 
I was told that the 1924 one was “‘not available.” I next requested 
a catalogue of the Dublin National Gallery because they had (so 
said my original dictionary) two pictures by the son borrowed from 
our own N.G. My own annotated catalogue of the London N.G. 
listed two pictures by the father and none by the son. The Dublin 
catalogue provided by our Art Library was so ancient and decrepit 
that it pre-dated the time when this loan took place (if ever it did 
for the keeper at Dublin assures me that he has no such works there). 

By this time the guardian of the Art Library was looking per- 
turbedly at his watch and when I asked fer another general book 
on Venetian painting he said there was only five minutes before 
“HE” would be coming through to announce closing time. I 
looked at my watch and said I thought ten. We argued about it 
for some time, and then a man was sent scurrying for the desired 
volume. It and the voice of “HIM” came together. The worried 
guardian accompanied me down the carpeted aisle murmuring 
polite apologies and explaining all about the need of closing promptly 
when “HE” appeared. 

So the week-end closed inexorably upon all hope of research. 
All that two of the greatest libraries in the world had disclosed 
was that my Italian was born about 1700 and had a son in 1711, 
which I already knew, and, to speak frankly, did not believe. 

You see why I would like an “Art Brain’”’ : a single consultable 
record of all the known facts with an exact indication where we 
can discover further details and opinions. And could it please 
remain open on Saturday afternoons and Sundays ? 
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Sources of Small-sword Ornament—Part II 
BY J. F. HAYWARD 


HE work of Johann Leonhard 

Wuest of Augsburg can be 

ascribed to the second quarter 
of the XVIIIth century. He em- 
ploys the usual features of delicate 
strap-work and foliage, but crowds 
his whole surface very closely with 
this ornament, a method not in- 
appropriate for jewellery and the 
confined spaces available on the 
small-sword hilt. He also designed 
beakers and similar larger objects 
covered with the same close-set 
ornament, but these are less success- 
ful. His series ‘‘Geaezt od. Gesch- 
nittene Gallanteries, von Johan 
Leonhard Wuest in Augspurg 
gemacht und perspectivisch vorge- 
stellt," consists of six plates of 
which two show sword hilts, rather 
of the hunting hanger than the 
small-sword form. In Fig. I is 
shown a detail from one of these 
plates and in Fig. II a French hilt 
of blued steel, encrusted with gold, 
very much in the style of Wuest. 
Actually the arabesque designs of 
all these German masters of orna- 
ment of the early XVIIIth century 
are so similar that attributions of 
actual pieces to one pattern-book 
rather than another can only be 
made with considerable reserve. 
Unlike Heumann, whose designs 





Fig. I. Design for hunting sword hilt by Fig. II. Hilt of russet steel encrusted with 
Johann Leonhard Wuest, from original in the gold in style of Wuest. French. 1st half 
V. & A. Museum XVIIIth century. V. & A. Museum 


Fig. III (below). From a set of engraved 
designs by Johann Jakob Baumgartner in the 
V. & A. Museum 






Fig. IV. Small-sword hilts, designed by Juste Auréle 
Meissonnier, intended to be made in gold as presents for the 
wedding of Louis XV in 1725 
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were illustrated in the previous article 
in this series, Wuest was not particularly 
interested in small-sword design nor does 
he display the practical approach to the 
subject of his Niirnberg contemporary. 

The second Augsburg designer, 
Johann Jakob Baumgartner, worked in 
a somewhat later manner, though it is 
clear that his style is derived from 
Eisler. He published a series of sets, 
each of six plates, of ornament for snuff- 
boxes, jewellery, etc., one of which is 
dated 1727. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum possess four out of six plates 
of a set of designs for small-sword orna- 
ment, one of which is illustrated in Fig. 
III. This set was entitled ‘Eine gantz 
Neue Invention von Hirschfaenger und 
Degengefaess. In Kupfer gebracht u. 
Verlegt von Joh. I. Baumgartner.”” The 
sheets are numbered 13 to 17, from which 
fact it would appear that this series 
formed the second part of another set. 
Baumgartner also is in his small-sword 
design less resourceful than Heumann 
and rarely departs from a standard form, 
consisting of a classical head, usually in 
profile, surrounded by a composition of 
strap-work and foliage. Like Heumann, 
he makes some use of those familiar 
hunting subjects which, varied only by 
an occasional modernisation of the 
costume, had done service as one of the 
main sources of ornament for weapons, 
ever since they were first devised by 
Stradanus in the XVIth century. An innovation worthy of mention 
appears on the sheet numbered 14, namely a faceted pommel, a 
pattern which was much favoured by German Fourbisseurs of the 
XVIIIth century. One feature in Baumgartner which foreshadows 
the Rococo is the practice of filling up blank spaces with a form 
of trellis work with flowers at the intersections. Baumgartner also 
designed snuff-boxes, and on these one finds precisely the type of 
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Fig. V. Title page from a set of engraved designs by Jeremias Wachsmuth in the 


V. & A. Museum 


contemporary German engravings. The various designs on this 
sheet are somewhat lacking in the magnificence which one might 
have anticipated in view of the occasion they commemorate. Never- 
theless they represent a style which remained dominant in France 
until the classical fashion of the period of Louis XVI became 
effective. The goldsmith Pouget, working in the third quarter of 

(Continued on page 107) 


small figure subject, mostly of classical deities, which, though 

absent from his small-sword designs, appears so often on the exist- 

ing hilts of the period. His hilt designs are graceful, though in 

contrast with his other work 
somewhat deficient in imag- 
ination ; they were probably 
intended to be executed in 
silver or brass. 

Amongst the numerous 
hilts which can be ascribed 
to this school of designers as 
a whole, but not to any 
particular master, is the un- 
usual example set with panels 
of tortoiseshell ornamented 
with gold piaué, which is 
illustrated in Bashford Dean 
(Fig. 47, Pl. XXXVIDI). 

Having completed our 
review of the German en- 
gravers of the earlier decades 
of the XVIIIth century, we 
can now turn to the first of 
the few French engravers 
who produced designs for 
sword hilts. This was Juste 
Auréle Meissonnier, 1693- 
1750, who, in his great series 
of 118 sheets of ornament, 
produced one entitled 
“Gardes d’Epées d’or pour 
les presens du Mariage du 
Roy en 1725” (Fig. IV). 
This single sheet represents 
only an insignificant section 
of his very various work. It 
is of interest on account of 
its fully developed Rococo, 
a style not yet apparent in 
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Fig. VI. 

Dutch. 3rd quarter XVIIIth century. 

Showing the Rococo designs of J.Wachsmuth. 
V. & A. Museum 


Hilt of blued and gilt bronze. Fig. VII. Detail from original engraving by 


F. Loh in the V. & A. Museum. A version 
of Wachsmuth’s design intended for exe- 
cution in more precious materials 
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BIRMINGHAM 
and early XIXth centuries—PART I 


LTHOUGH many books and articles have been written on 
the subject of English horology, both from the technical 
and historic viewpoint, it is only in recent years that regional 

studies have opened up new aspects in the approach to this highly 
entertaining subject. Perhaps in no other craft or science are the 
productions of consummate technology so happily wedded to those 
of artistic skill. The great English clockmakers of the XVIIth and 
XVIIIth century, Tompion, Knibb, Quare, Ellicott, Vulliamy, and 
others, produced “functional” works of art that have stood the test 
of centurie , and to-day we delight in these time-keepers as much 
for their technical merit as for their grace of line and the richness 
or restraint shown in their decoration. 

When we turn away from London and from the few outstanding 
makers in the provincial towns we must view the subject from a 
different angle. Here we must be prepared to accept lower standards 
both in mechanics and in the cabinet- or case-making. Our interest 
will lie less in the aesthetic or technical skill of the XVIIIth century 
provincial craftsman than in his ability to make time-pieces exactly 
suited to the needs of fast growing urban and village communities. 
Here he was not competing with members of the London Clock- 
makers’ Company for a wealthy aristocracy, but providing for pro- 
fessional and business men of the towns and for country squires 
and farmers. 

Birmingham in the XVIIIth century did not have the same status 
as a centre for clockmaking as Newcastle, Liverpool or Bristol, nor 
for watchmaking as Prescot (near Liverpool) or Coventry in the 
XIXth century. Yet Birmingham’s rapid expansion from 15,000 
at the beginning of the XVIIIth century to a population of 120,000 
in 1825 was a stimulus to all trades beyond those staple industries 
upon which her existence mainly depended. Clock- and watch- 
making may, therefore, be taken as a fair example of a progressive 
Birmingham trade that has been largely overshadowed by the allied 
trades of watch-chain and pendant making, and metal toy making. 
A comparison of the active clock- and watchmakers in 1767 (the 
date of the first Birmingham 
directory) and in 1825 shows 
that the number had nearly 
trebled by the latter date, yet 
there is no rapid increase until 
after 1800. In the intervening 
years we find a marked increase 
of firms engaged in the manu- 
facture of clock and watch parts, 
so that those who classed them- 
selves as watch- and clockmakers 
were mostly only assemblers ; 
the springs, wheels, dials and 
other metal parts coming from 
one or more warehouses and the 
cases from the cabinet-makers 
or silversmiths. 

For the earlier history of 
clockmaking in Birmingham, as 
indeed in most other small 
market towns and villages, we 
must look to churchwardens’ 
accounts for our information. 
The parish church clock became 
more important as the life and 
activities of the town increased ; 
the striking of the hours and 
quarters being the only recog- 
nised method of informing the 
public of the time and for 
adjusting privately-owned clocks. 
The accuracy and maintenance 
of the church clock were there- 
fore of primary concern to 
citizen and public authority 
alike. The earliest references to 
clocks in Birmingham date from 
the mid-XVIth century when 
both St. Martin’s and the Guild- 
hall appear to have possessed 
them, although their makers 





CLOCK- AND WATCHMAKERS of the XVIIIth 


BY W. A. SEABY 
remain unknown. One, Humphrey Hadley, perhaps the first clock- 
maker of that name and ancestor of a long line of clockmakers may 
have attended to these clocks ; he died in 1698. His son, Humphrey 
Hadley, senior, was commissioned to make several clocks in and 
around Birmingham : that at Northfield Church in 1702 for £10 15s.; 
that at Aston Church in 1708 for the sum of £16; and a clock at 
King Edward’s Grammar School, on the site of the Guildhall, in 
1707. The accounts for payment of repairs, maintenance and 
renewal of this clock by the Hadleys have recently been published 
in various volumes of the Dugdale Society. Humphrey Hadley, 
junior (active, 1735-70), agreed to make a new clock for St. Philip’s 
Church (now the Cathedral) in 1735, since it “is thought by several 
persons who are proper judges the clock is too weak to carry the 
Hour Hand and has for some time past been very chargeable to 
the town to keep it in order and particularly the last year [has cost] 
upwards of eight pounds.” 

Other public clocks in the town were those in the Old Cross, 
which stood at the junction of the High Street and the Bull Ring, 
and in the Welsh Cross at the junction of High Street, Bull Street 
and Dale End. Both were made in the early years of the XVIIIth 
century and may also have been the work of Humphrey Hadley, 
senior. In the Birmingham Town Book for 1726 Edward Gratrex, 
another early clockmaker, agrees to repair and maintain the Welsh 
Cross Clock for the sum of ten shillings a year. The clock at the 
Old Cross was bought in 1727 “‘by neighbours” at their own 
expense to be fixed and maintained by the town. The necessity 
of a clock so near to St. Martin’s Church was probably occasioned 
by the position of the church on the slope of the hill where its 
clock may have been partly obscured by the surrounding buildings 
in the Bull Ring. William Hutton, the Birmingham historian, 
records that the Old Cross Clock was sold in 1784 for £10. 

Little or nothing is known about the original clock at St. Martin’s, 
but a new one was made in 1760, almost certainly by George 
Donisthorpe, at that time the best turret clockmaker in the town. 


Fig. I. Long Case Clock by Jas. Stretch, 
Birmingham Quaker. (Active, c. 1735-70.) 
Fig. II. Long Case Clock by Joseph 
Barnit, Birmingham. (Active, c. 1765-76.) 
Fig. III. Brass Dial, engraved, of Long 


Case Clock by Thomas Ore, Wolver- 
hampton. (c. 1760-63.) 


All in Private Collections 
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Figs. IV and V. Long Case 
Clock by Thos. Ore, Birming- 
ham, c. 1780-5, with painted 
dial and with musical box 
attachment. 


Private Collection 





In 1761 he advertises in Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette ‘“‘second- 
hand church clock warranted for 
moderate series of years,’’ and 
this may well have been the 
parish clock he had replaced. 
Another church clock made by 
Donisthorpe was that for the 
brick tower of St. John’s, 
Deritend, in 1777, the building 
of which has now been de- 
molished. By the early years of 
the XIXth century not only the 
newly-erected churches and 
chapels but many other public 
and prominent buildings ex- 
hibited clocks; altogether about 
eighteen or twenty are known 
for this period, but the makers 
mostly remain untraced. To-day 
nearly all the city church and 
public clocks date from mid or 
late XIXth century and are 
London made. An exception is 
that at the Birmingham Gun 
Barrel Proof House made in 
1813 by William Gammon, one of the few Freemen of the Clock- 
makers’ Company to settle here. 

Local historians in Birmingham are fortunate in having access to 
numerous XVIIIth century documents and contemporary publica- 
tions housed in the Birmingham Reference Library and the Assay 
Office. The complete set of directories, issued somewhat spas- 
modically from 1767 onwards, are of exceptional interest in a survey 
of this kind, but it is the advertisements and obituary notices in 
Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, published weekly and later bi-weekly 
from 1741, which give the more useful information on the relative 











im portance of the makers at different periods. The Boulton corre- 
spondence has also produced new information about Birmingham 
clockmakers, as to Matthew Boulton’s connection with the trade 
and his forgotten reputation as a clockmaker. A recent enquiry 
through the local press has revealed the existence of about 100 
clocks and watches made in Birmingham before 1825 and now 
in private ownership. All these sources and many others, including 
the biographical indexes of Baillie, Britten and Buckley, also the 
Birmingham Levy Books, have been used in compiling the following 
notes 


Of the established firms who handed down their businesses from 
father to son or from husband to wife, the Hadleys have already 
; — been mentioned. The Greaves were a family of equally long standing, William Greaves 
Bee being a member of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1720. John Greaves and Thomas, 
> Ve probably his son, and Anne, wife of Thomas, carried on the business at 81 High Street 
's My at least until 1814, after which date the premises were taken over by Samuel Birley, 
e 3 another well-known maker, who remained in the High Street until the middle of the 
XIXth century. The Stretch family, who were Quakers, can also be traced through 
three generations up to 1786 when Samuel Stretch the younger died. James Stretch, 
who had ashop at 97 High Street, next to the Swan, succeeded David Hadley in 
maintaining the clock at King Edward’s Grammar School. A long case clock by 
Stretch is illustrated in Fig. I, and a watch movement by him is in the Birmingham 
Museum collection. Another branch of the family settled in America, and a long case 
clock by Peter Stretch is considered to be the earliest made there. 

The family of Nicholas is also well attested both by contemporary record and by 
extant productions. William Nicholas set up an establishment at Park Street in 1785. 
He had moved to 6 Smallbrook Street by 1795. He seems to have been working with 
Caleb Nicholas, perhaps his brother, who started in Smallbrook Street in 1787 but 
who moved to seven different addresses between that date and 1823. Joshua Nicholas, 
probably a son of one of these, is found at 14 Bull Street from 1797 to 1801. William 
Nicholas lived to the ripe age of 81 and died in 1841. His son, William, died in 1816 
and William senior’s wife in 1822. A clock made by this firm, and now in private 
possession at Bromsgrove, has the four hands, day of month, hour, minute and second 
all working from the centre. The second hand is 10 inches long, moving about one 
inch every second; the pendulum has a dead beat escapement. Many other long 
case clocks by William and Caleb Nicholas are known and in working condition. 

One of the most prominent firms was that of Thomas Brown, but the relationship 
of its various members is difficult to establish. It is not even certain how many individuals 
of this commonest of names were in the trade at once. “Thomas Brown”’’s with 
different addresses (14 Moat Row and 36 Bull Ring) are given in the 1776 directory, 
and obituary notices of ‘Thomas Brown” ’s are found for 13.12.1793 and 3.8.1802. 
It is certain that Catherine Brown, widow of Thomas, carried on the business at the 
Bull Ring at least until 1806, when she was succeeded by William Hough. She had 
a son, Charles, who died in 1804, but he may not have been a watchmaker. Deakin 
Brown opened a shop in New Street as a watch- and clockmaker in 1782 but died in 
1784. There is record of at least two other Browns in the trade before 1825. Clocks 
and watches marked “‘Thomas Brown” are probably more numerous than those of any 
other Birmingham maker, and can mostly be attributed to Thomas Brown at the Bull 





Fig. VI. Engraved dial and hood of Long 
Case Clock by Richard Simister, Birming- 


ham (and Wolverhampton), c. 1765-80. 
Private Collection 
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Ring address ; he is first found at Digbeth in 1751. The Dennison 
Collection, the Birmingham Assay Office and the Birmingham 
Museum each possesses a watch by this maker. Six long case 
clocks with the name of Thomas Brown have been traced, fine 
specimens being in the possession of the Sir Josiah Mason School, 
at Erdington, Mr. W. T. Edgley and Mr. A. Whitehurst Gibson, 
a modern Birmingham watchmaker. A watch movement in the 
Birmingham Museum is marked ‘“‘T.B.B’ham”’ and an advertisement 
for a lost watch with this inscription appears in Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette for 1782. The initials almost certainly stand for Thomas 
Brown, but perhaps are those of the maker at the Moat Row address. 

Of individual makers who set up in Birmingham in the XVIIIth 
century, George Donisthorpe is the most outstanding. He came 
from London in 1755 and set up shop at the Clockmakers’ Arms, 
near the Castle Inn in the High Street. His advertisement, some- 
what coloured by his city apprenticeship, must have been a shock 
as well as an amusement to the older clock- and watchmakers in 
the town. It is worth quoting in full: 

“‘Makes and Sells at the Cheapest Rates, Plain, Repeating, 
Horizontal, Capp’d Jewell’d and Stop WATCHES. Also Plain, 
Quarter, Spring Repeating, Silent Pull Chime, Organ and Astro- 
nomical CLOCKS, with EQUATION CLOCKS, to shew Mean 
and Apparent Time: Likewise compound Expansion Pendulum 
REGULATORS. 

“By whom also are made TURRET CLOCKS and CHIMES. 
N.B.—MUSICAL CLOCKS founded on an entire new Principle, 
wherein the Intervals are divided with more Exactness than upon 
other Method yet executed.” 

And to turret clocks it seems Donisthorpe chiefly turned his 
attention. Dr. Ludlam, the well-known authority on clocks at this 
period, speaks of him ‘‘as the best maker of Church clocks I know.” 
In the Birmingham Town Book for June 27th, 1781, we read: 
“Mr. Geo. Donisthorpe’s Bill produced to the Amount of £27 Ios. 
upon Balance, it was agreed the same account should be examined 
before the Balance is paid.” We do not know the nature of this 
transaction, but it is likely to have been for the maintenance of 
several of the church and public clocks or for a new clock. He 
had business with the firm of Boulton and Watt and we find a 
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receipted account from him to Soho balanced against which are six 
shillings for watch chains, probably of cut steel, which Boulton was 
then producing. His correspondence with Boulton covers the 
period from 1763-1799, the last letter being an appeal to Boulton 
for help with a scale balance he was making and hinting that he 
was in financial straits. He died in 1802, having moved from the 
High Street to Dale End and eventually Bartholomew Row. 
Thomas Ore was another craftsman in whom Boulton took some 
interest. The first notice of Ore in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette 
seems to be for May 16th, 1763, when he advertises for objects 
stolen from his premises at Wolverhampton, from which place he 
states he has lately removed to Tong, Shropshire. The dial of a 
long case clock of his Wolverhampton period, No. 67, now in private 
possession at Handsworth, is illustrated (Fig. III), and another long 
case clock of the Tong period is at Alum Rock, Birmingham. In 
1779 Ore settled at Newmarket Row, in the newly-built St. Paul’s 
quarter of Birmingham, and here he carried on his trade until his 


»death in 1786. His opening advertisement in Aris’s Gazette states 


that he “‘makes musical, quarter rep. and plain clocks also watches,” 
and an excellent example of his musical work is in the possession 
of Mr. Brandon Cadbury. This handsome timepiece, in feathered 
mahogany veneered case, plays the usual repertoire of six week-day 
tunes on fourteen bells, including ‘The Bluebells of Scotland,” and 
the hymn tune “O Worship the King’ on Sundays. The white 
painted dial has figures of four girls, represerting Seasons, in the 
spandrels. It is said to have been presented by Richard Tapper 
Cadbury, founder of the well-known Birmingham family, to his 
brother Joel upon his marriage in 1792. (Figs. IV and V.) 
That Boulton thought highly of Ore’s work is proved by refer- 
ences to him in several of his letters. In one to James Keir he 
states that he is employing Thomas Ore on work for the India 
(spinning) machines. He writes: “‘We have received much assist- 
ance from several casters and others in Birmingham, especially from 
Mr. Ore who casts the collets on the arbors and turns them very 
fast, by means of a machine which he and Mr. Henderson contrived, 
etc.”” James Keir must have regarded him as a good clockmaker 
too when he wrote to Boulton in 1780, “I forward you a letter 
from the Duke of Northumberland concerning a clock which 
I suppose you will decline undertaking, unless you choose to get 
Ore to make it, but considering the difficulty of payment from 
great Men, I should think it better for you to recommend some 
proper person, suppose Ore, or any other you think fit... .” 
Other clockmakers whose names may be singled out as good 
craftsmen include: Richard Simister (active 1762-1801; died 1820), 
who carried on business both at Wolverhampton and Birmingham 
and whose clocks possess an individual style (Fig. VI); Joseph 
Barnit (active c. 1765-76) (Fig. II); William Nicklin, who set up at the 
Dial and Golden Cup near the Old Cross in the High Street in 1755. 
His advertisements appear side by side with those of Donisthorpe 
in several editions of the local newspaper, but we do not know 
whether this was in a spirit of friendship or rivalry since their 
premises were across the road from each other. Nicklin’s trade 
card (Fig. VII) used as an account for a silver watch sold to ‘“‘Mr. 
Bolton” for five guineas in 1761 is to be found amongst Boulton’s 
letters at the Birmingham Assay Office (Fig. VIII). In spite of 
his good address and the patronage of a man of Boulton’s standing 
Nicklin absconded from his creditors in 1774. His obituary notice 
appears in December, 1786, and that of his widow in June, 1796. 
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SOURCES OF SMALL-SWORD ORNAMENT 


—continued from page 104 


the XVIIIth century, was, for example, quite content to borrow 
details from Meissonnier for the pattern book he produced some 
forty years later. Meissonnier, who was goldsmith to the King of 
France, gave prominence in his works to figure subjects, as is clear 
from the single sheet of his design illustrated. The most persistent 
of the subjects, represented on this sheet, in later small-sword orna- 
ment are the Putti, either at play or engaged in some adult occu- 
pation. An example of a hilt in this style, though in this case on 
a plug bayonet, is No. 2238-55 in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

After Meissonnier, the earliest engraver I have found who pro- 
duced pure Rococo designs was Tnomas Flach, presumably a 
German immigrant, who published on 2oth Oct., 1736, a set of 
six plates entitled ‘“‘A book of Jewellers Work designed by Thomas 
Flach in London.” Flach was essentially a jeweller but he con- 
forms to what was evidently a current practice in including in his 
series one plate, in this case numbered 4, showing a sword hilt and 
mounts. While the design of the grip in this plate is pure Rococo, 
the pommel and branch are rendered in an old-fashioned arabesque 
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Fig. VIII. 
Hilt of 
steel, 


chiselled. 
French. 
Mid - XVIIIth 
century. 
Author’s 
collection 





pattern more suggestive of the beginning of the century. The 
Rococo style was not yet entirely established in England, hence this 
concession to more conservative taste. 

Reverting to Germany, we find three designers, J. Wachsmuth, 
J. Baur and F. Loh, developing Rococo to its most extravagant 
possibilities. Jeremias Wachsmuth (1712-1779) was born in Augs- 
burg and came therefore from the city which formed the main 
source of engraved design. His hilts appear in two of a set of six 
plates of designs for shoe buckles and other articles of personal 
equipment of the time (Fig. V). They are constructed entirely of 
shell work, more fantastic in character than most of the extant 
examples in his style, though the Dutch hilt of gilt and blued bronze 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (No. 1736-1888, Fig. VI) 
approaches very close. A number of French hilts constructed 
entirely of silver in this style exist, including No. 1718-1888 in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum which bears the Paris hallmark 
for 1744-5. While Wachsmuth’s other designs include figures of 
classical gods, his sword hilts are built up from abstract scrollwork 
alone. A further peculiar feature of these designs is the rectangular 
outline of the shell-guards. One of his hilts is set with a diamond 
in the pommel, otherwise they seem to be intended for execution 
in silver or ormolu. I have, however, seen a hilt of chiselled and 
gilt steel in his style, and Bashford Dean illustrates two examples 
(Nos. 49 and 50, Pl. XX XIX) of silver and ormolu respectively. 

The pattern books of designs by Johann Baur, published in 
Augsburg by Leopold, consist of about 60 sheets with patterns for 
domestic and ecclesiastical plate and a few sheets of sword hilts 
and cane handles. A contemporary of Wachsmuth, Baur says 
exactly the same things but in a less attractive manner. 

Also a contemporary of Wachsmuth, F. Loh seems to have been 
ignored in the literature of engraved ornament. He is known to 
me from one plate signed “‘Loh inv. et del.’’ This is illustrated 
in Fig. VII and shows designs for stick handles and a small-sword 
hilt. The scrollwork is less crowded than on the Wachsmuth 
examples and the hilt is meant to be set with precious stones. Two 
of the most magnificent small-sword hilts recorded are apparently 
based on Loh’s designs. The first is illustrated in Bashford Dean 
(No. 70, Pl. LII). The hilt is entirely of gold, the locket bears a 
cartouche with the arms of the de Nesselrode family. It differs, 
however, slightly from the Loh design in that its scheme of ornament 
includes figure subjects. The second is the court sword worn by 
George IV and now preserved in Windsor Castle (No. 610 in the 
Laking Catalogue). Though used by George IV, only the shell 
of the hilt and the blade date from the end of the XVIIIth century. 
The rest of the hilt, which is of gold richly encrusted with diamonds, 
probably dates from soon after the middle of the century. The 
design consists of variously composed scrollwork, and the quillons 
end in lions’ heads. According to Laking, the hilt was executed 
by an English goldsmith. 

Amongst the most popular subjects of the steel chisellers of 
the first half of the XVIIIth century were trophies of arms and 
figures of gods and goddesses. The fine Baroque trophies such 
as one sees in Bashford Dean (Nos. 53, 55, 56,58 and 60) or in 
Fig. VIII on a chiselled steel hilt in my possession were drawn 
from too extensive a field to be dealt with in detail. Such trophies 
appear in the two Heumann sheets illustrated in the previous article. 
Most of the late XVIIth and early XVIIIth century books of gun- 
smiths’ ornament also include similar designs. Figure subjects are 
more frequently found on the hilts of the first half of the XVIIIth 
century than in the engraved designs. Though some of the German 
pattern books introduce classical figures, there is no series of 


designs which obviously provided the source for the decoration of 
this large group of small-sword hilts. Though I have no proof 
to support the suggestion, it seems probable to me that they may 
have been derived from designs for watch-backs and snuff-boxes, 
such as were engraved by Meissonnier and his contemporaries. 
As an alternative to classical gods, and of a nature more be- 
fitting the lighter vein of French mid-XVIIIth century décor, we 
find Putto subjects a steady favourite during the greater part of the 
century, especially in France. This popularity can probably be 
ascribed to the influence of Boucher on French schools of design, 
but Putto subjects were a commonplace of the decorative art of 
the period and are, of course, to be seen on one of the Meissonnier 
hilts illustrated in Fig. IV. Almost every XVIIIth century engraver 
of ornament seems to have produced compositions of Putti, and a 
review of them would extend the scope of this article too far. 


CHARLES I FROM LELY’S PORTRAIT, 
AFTER VAN DYCK 





At a recent sale of the effects of the Right Hon. The Earl of 
Halifax I purchased a painting described as “‘English School—a 


painting, half-length portrait of Charles I, 43 ins. by 33 ins.” ; it 
was in a shocking state, there were bare patches of canvas along 
the bottom and half-way up the sides, and a film of blue-grey 
mildew over the whole surface, and it looked like the portrait of a 
man who had been buried and dug up again ; but whoever painted 
the portrait, caught the expression of kingly dignity and gracious 
majesty with far more force than the Dresden example. 

Iam trying to trace the original, which I thought was in Dresden ; 
an engraved copy of which is in Payne’s Royal Dresden Gallery 
and has the description: “‘This picture was painted by Van Dyck 
at least eight years before the death of Charles. 

The frontispiece in Hilaire Belloc’s Charles the First is the same 
portrait as my purchase and is entitled: “Charles the First, from 
Lely’s portrait, after Van Dyck, in the Dresden Gallery.”’ 

Where is the original? A representative of a London firm of 
art dealers commented: ‘‘No other known artist of the period 
painted with the rich impasto. The breadth and force could not 
be equalled. The whole of the portrait has been painted in a 
couple of hours. My opinion is that this is the original ‘Rough’.”’ 

I shall be very grateful for any information. C. EDWARDS. 
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Inscriptions on Church Pewter Plate 
BY ROLAND J. SHELLEY 


OLLECTORS of pewter may be said to consist of three 

kinds. There are those to whom quantity is the keynote 

and who have a careless disregard for, or an ignorance of, 
the risk of acquiring counterfeits. To others, simplicity of design 
and beauty of line are the first essentials; an artist’s eye guides them 
in their choice, but rarity and age have less claim to their attention ; 
quality alone is sought. Another kind includes those who, like the 
above, select their specimens with a true perception of the qualities 
which delight the eye, but who also diligently seek out the historic, 
social and literary background of their pieces. In the writer’s view 
these are the ideal collectors, and it is to them that these notes 
are especially addressed. 


Fig. I. This Communion flagon-tankard (collection Capt. A. V. 
Sutherland-Graeme), to use a term invented by the late Antonio de 
Navarro whose well-known collection is now in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, was made by Robert Iles, who struck his touch on 19th 
March, 1695 (Cotterell, Old Pewter, its makers and marks, 2522). 
8 inches in height, it was originally part of the pewter plate in 
Funtington Church, near Chichester, and on its drum near the base 
are inscribed the names of the then churchwardens Henry Hounsom 
and John Allberey, with the 
date 1725. The piece was 
evidently made for secular 
use, the spout being added 
later to adapt it for the rite 
of Holy Communion. 

Inscriptions of wardens’ 
names on church pewter 
plate are not uncommon. 
Dr. R. Blake Marsh gives 
many examples in extracts 
from Trollope’s The Church 
Plate of Leicestershire. It 
has not been the custom 
in Anglican churches for 
the names of the clergy to 
appear on Communion 
pieces, but the reverse was 
occasionally the case in 
Scotland, where the name 
of the Presbyterian kirk 
minister waS sometimes 
inscribed, but here and 
there with his initials only. 

Fig. II. The flagon 
(collection Mr. Ernest 
Hunter) shown here is 11 
inches high to the 
lip. Its maker was 
William Eddon 
(Cotterell, 1503). 
Made by Richard 
Grunwin (Cotterell, 
2040) the alms dish 
is 12 inches in dia- 
meter. Both pieces 
are inscribed ‘“Be- 
longing to the Asoci- 
ate Congregation 
Edr, A.D. 1742.” 
Note the one ‘s’ in 
‘Asociate’ which was 
customary in Scot- 
land in the first half 
of the XVITIIth cent- 
ury and very rarely 
in the second ; also 
that the Edinburgh 
church employed a 
London pewterer for 
both flagon and dish. 
These handsome 
pieces were formerly 
in the Scott-Nichol- 
son collection, and 








only came into the possession 
of the present owner quite 
recently. 

Fig. III illustrates a 
flagon (collection Mr. F. F. 
Austin), 84 inches high to 
the lip, with the touch of 
William Hunter, Edinburgh 
(Cotterell, 2473). It has this 
inscription, “High meeting 
house Berwick 1774." The 
said town also had a “low” 
meeting house, both belong- 
ing to the United Secession 
branch of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian church (although 
Berwick is over the English 
border), the terms “high’”’ 
and “low” referring to the 
geographical position of the 
buildings. According to an 
article in the Berwick Adver - 
tiser, July, 1896, the Low 
meeting in the first quarter 
of the XVIIIth century had 
seating accommodation for 
700 ; but this number was 
insufficient to house the 
congregation, and to ease 
overcrowding the High meeting house was built to hold a further 
1,500. But in the course of the next 150 years attendances 








declined, so that in 1879 the High meeting house was closed and 
the remnant of the congregation absorbed in the Low. Finally, 
in 1896, the new St. Andrew’s Church engrouped both con- 
gregations. 

Figs. IV and V (above), both from the writer’s collection, 
illustrate a Scottish chalice or ‘‘cup”’ as it is named north of the 
Tweed, 7? inches high; and engraved upon it is ‘‘Asociate 
Congn of Perth 1747.” It is of a type prevalent in the first 
half of the XVIIIth century, and occasionally a little later 
(cf. Cotterell, plate xxx D) ; no maker’s touch; indeed rarely, 
if ever, is one found on Scottish cups ; and an English chalice, 
83 inches high, without a maker’s mark and of rather poor metal. 
Inscribed on the deep bowl which is out of proportion to the 
stem is, “‘A gift to the Church of Christ’s Meeting in Hog Lane 
Woolwich 1758.” 

[Whitaker’s Almanack, 1948, states that this body of Dis- 
senters has 165 churches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland.] 

The meeting-place named above no longer exists. It appar- 
ently disappeared about the middle of last century when some 
buildings in Hog Lane were pulled down to facilitate the con- 
struction of the approach to Woolwich Ferry across the Thames. 

This chalice, bought by its present owner from a West 
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Country dealer a few years ago, was shown by Mr. C. F. C. Buck- 
master at the Exhibition of pewter plate in Clifford’s Inn, 1908. 
Through how many hands has it passed in the intervening years ? 
It would be difficult to ascertain. 

Fig. VI (above). From the collection of Dr. R. Blake Marsh, 
Bromham, Beds., here is a North of Ireland Presbyterian Com- 
munion Service comprising a flagon with an overall height of 13 
inches ; an alms dish; and a pair of chalices each 8} inches high. 
These are said to have been in use at the Church of Kilraughts and 
Cloughaills, Co. Antrim. Inscribed on the base of the flagon is 





“D.K.C.” It and the alms dish bear the touch of John Heaney, 
Dublin (Cotterell, 2242); but the chalices are unmarked. 

Fig. VII. In the specimens illustrated in Fig. VII, which are 
in the writer’s collection, ‘“‘Laigh Kirk Ayr 1794” appears on the 
cups, but “Laigh Kirk Ayr” only on the flagon which is later in 
date. It was made by John Ferguson whose name is engraved on 
the handle—probably a local pewterer, as there is no mention of 
him in the Edinburgh and Glasgow records. The chalices do not 
bear any maker’s mark. All three pieces are 9 inches high (to 
the lip as regards the flagon) and are of robust metal. 

It was in 1655 that the building of what is now affectionately 
known as the Auld Kirk was erected. The site of the church is 
that of a Grey Friars’ monastery built in 1472. But the chief 
interest in Laigh Kirk is aroused by the fact that it was here Robert 
Burns was baptized from the original pulpit on a Sunday early in 
1759. It has been stated that as a boy of six or seven he accom- 
panied his father to the church service at Ayr. 

(The above information has been derived from An Old Kirk and 
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Burns Memories 
by the Revd. 
Archd. Macken- 
zie, B.D., Min- 
ister at Ayr, pub- 
lished at Kilmar- 
nock in 1943.) 
Fig. VIII de- 
picts a Scottish 
flagon of a norm 
that was in vogue 
throughout the 
XVIlIthcentury. 
Nine inches in 
height to the lip 
it has the “‘hall’’ 
marks of William 
Hunter, Edin- 
burgh (Cotterell, 
2473), and be- 
neath them ap- 
pears ‘“‘Asociate 
Congregation 
Falkirk 1787.” It 
is in the 
writer’s 
collection. 
Fig. IX. 
This alms 
plate, 9} inches 
in diameter, 
was made by 
Henry Ham- 
merton(Cot- 
terell, 2105), 
who became a 
Freeman of 
the London 
Pewterers 
Company 
in1706 
and rose 
to Renter 
Warden in 
1733. In- 
scribed on 
the front 
rim of the 








Fig. X. 
Michaelis is 
shown a 
somewhat similar 
piece, but of bowl 
type, 10 inches in 
diameter, with a 
triple-reed rim. It 
is about a century 
later in date than 
the foregoing and 
was the work of 
Samuel Cocks, 
c. 1820 (Cotterell, 
1004). Its curt in- 
scription, ‘‘ Under 
South Gallery begin 
at West End,” lacks 
the polish of the 
last-mentioned and 
infers: “you know 


plate is “St. Luke’s Church 1714: Please to Collect in 
the West Gallery begin at the Pulpit End.”’ It is one of 
four in the present owner’s possession, the others having 
directions for collecting in different parts of the church 
which probably had a set of ten or twelve such plates in 
1714. An article in the APOLLO Magazine, July, 1943, 
discussed the provenance of another of this series; and, 
in the opinion of the acknowledged authorities on Chelsea 
Old Church, the plate then illustrated with the inscription 
“Please to Collect in the East Gallery, begin at the Pulpit 
End,” as well as its fellows, came from that building. From 
the writer’s collection. 


From the collection of Mr. Ronald F. 











INSCRIPTIONS ON CHURCH PEWTER PLATE 


what to do: well, do 
it.” Unfortunately 
it has not been 
possible to trace the 
original home of this 
piece. 

Fig. XI. This 
Irish flagon, 94 
inches in height to 
the lip, was made 
by Christopher 
Robinson, a Dublin 
pewterer, whose 
touch is on the in- 
side of the base. 
He died in 1759 
(Cotterell, 3933). Its 
inscription reads: 
“For the use of 
Moneyrea meeting 
1738.” It is of the 
type that persisted 
throughout the 
XVIIIth century in 
Ulster where there 
were many Presby- 
terian congregations. 
The wide sweep of the 
handle will be noted. 

Moneyreagh is 
situated some 8 or 10 
miles to the south- 
east of Belfast. 
(Writer’s collection.) 

Fig. XII illustrates 
a Scottish flagon, 9 
inches high to lip, in- 
scribed ‘‘Crossmichael 
Kirk 1790’ (Cross- 
michael is a village in 
Kirkcudbrightshire, a 
few miles from Castle 
Douglas). It has the 
touch of an unrecord- 
ed maker, a crowned 
thistle with the initials 
D. W. on either side 
of the thistle, and four 
small “hall’’ marks in 
shields. The kirk, 
according to Sinclair’s 
Statistical Account of 
Scotland, 1791, was 
built in 1751. 
(Collection Mr. 
E.Richmond 
Paton.) 

Fig. XIII. 
This pair of 
small chalices, 
6 inches only in 
height, from the 
writer’s collec- 
tion, was origin- 
ally in use in a 
Welsh Calvin- 
istic chapel in 
North Wales. 
Inscribed on 
each of them in 
an oval surround 
is ‘Hephzibah 
[‘ my pleasure,’ 
Isaiah lxii, v. 4] 
+ ie tS ee 
36,”" part of the 
lettering being 











date inscribed on them. 

Fig. XIV. The rather 
uncommon Scots flagon 
illustrated here, 9 inches in 
height to lip, has a drum 
approximating to those 
shown in Nos. II, III, VII, 
VIII and XII, and a domed 
lid instead of the customary 
flatone. But the small handle 
is not attractive, seeming to 
be out of balance and thus 
comparing unfavourably with 
the long handles of con- 
temporary flagons. 

The inscription reads 
“Congregational Church 
Perth 1798’; and the touch 
of James Wright, Edinburgh 
(Cotterell 5295), is to be 
found inside the base. 
Writer’s collection. 

Fig. XV shows a bowl, 
probably baptismal, bearing 
the inscription ‘Kemnay 
1766.”" It is 44 
inches high with 
a diameter of 7 
inches, and may 
have been made 
for domestic 
use, as a ““broth’”’ 
bowl very similar 
in appearance is 
shown in Cotter- 
ell’s “Old Pew- 
ter,”” plate xix c. 
But quite fre- 
quently secular 
pieces of pewter 
were transferred 
to churches for 
the celebration of 
Baptism and 
Holy Communion. 

There was a pre-XVIIth century church at Kemnay of which an 
extensive renovation was made in 1632. ‘‘This building is under- 
stood to have been cruciform, with very thick walls and small 
windows. It was defective through having its floor, in the centre, 
from three to four feet below the level of the surrounding burying 
ground. The floor itself was of earth, which created dust in 
summer, and formed a receptacle for water in winter and wet 
weather. It is asserted that in time of frost the parishioners had 
frequently to sit with ice for a flooring, and, heating in country 
churches being then unusual, their discomfort must have been 
great." (Agreed: nem. con. !) 

When the old church was de- 
molished in 1844 to make room 
for a new building, the high altar, 
probably built over at the time of 
the Reformation, was revealed. 
It was, of course, in the ancient 
church that the bowl here illus- 
trated was in use. 

In the churchyard is an old 
vault, with the date 1831 on a 
stone over the entrance door. 
This strongly-built structure was 
erected for the purpose of protect- 
ing for a time the bodies of newly- 
deceased persons against the 
nefarious operation of the “‘resur- 
rectionists.’”” It will be remem- 
bered that William Burke, the 
chief of these miscreants, was 
hanged in 1829 for his atrocities. 
(Collection Mr. Ronald F. 








obliterated. As is generally known, this body of nonconformists Michaelis.) 

gave and still gives an Old Testament name to its buildings, e.g. Fig. XVI. The graceful 
Carmel, Ebenezer, Bethel, Beulah and Salem—to mention a few. English flagon illustrated here is 
The chalices, from their type, are late: probably “1836” was the of a type that was in vogue 
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throughout the XVIIIth century. It has an overall 
height of 13 inches and bears the “‘hall’”’ marks of an 
unidentified pewterer. Inscribed on the base is 
“Kirkley 1751." Kirkley is a seaside village just south 
of Lowestoft. (Collection Dr. R. Blake Marsh.) 

Fig. XVII. Three of a set of four Scottish cups, 
each 84 inches high, are illustrated here to show as 
fully as possible the inscriptions engraved on them. 
On the front of each is: “Mr. J. P.,”" and below, 
“Asote Congegn Bristo 1786’’: on the back, “‘Pre- 
sented to the United Associate Congregation Tain 
1840.” 

Bristo is a district in the parish of Buccleuch, 
Edinburgh. The original Bristo Church dated back 
to 1738; but its congregation subsequently met in 
various parts of the city until 1804 when the church 
in Marshall Street, which runs approximately at right 
angles to Bristo Street, was opened and functioned 
until 1937. Then it was bought by Sir Donald Pollock, 
a former Lord Rector of Edinburgh University, and, 
known to-day as the Pollock Memorial Hall, is used 
for lectures and other purposes. The Rev. James 
Peddie was Minister of Bristo from 1783, and the 
““Mr. J. P.”” mentioned in the inscriptions presumably 
applies to him. He was succeeded by 
his son, the Rev. William Peddie, 
D.D., who was Minister for over 50 
years and died in 1893. 

Fortunately the Church minutes 
book for 1840 still survives. The 
following entry appears in it under 
the date of 4th August in the same 
year: “Agreed that four of the old 
Communion Cups with two plates 
should be sent to the Congregation 
of Tain, and Mr. Laidlaw was 
directed to get them cleaned up with 
an additional inscription, “‘Presented 
to the United Associate Congregation 
Tain 1840." No information is 
obtainable from the minutes as to 
why the cups were presented to the 
Congregation at Tain, a small royal 
burgh on Dornoch Firth, north of 
Inverness. (Writer’s collection.) 

Fig. XVIII. Of a design similar 
to that shown on the Bristo ones and 
having the same date is this cup 
with the wording “Relief Kirk 
Musselburgh 1786." Mention of 
this church is made in 
The Gazetteer of Scot- 
land by Robert Cham- 
bers, Edinburgh, 1822 
(Writer’s collection.) 

Fig. XIX. This 
last illustration is of 
an English flagon, 10 
inches high to the lip, 
with a _ widespread 
base of 7 inches. It 
has not a maker's 
touch. The “broken” 
handle stamps it as of a 
type existing through- 
out the XVIIIth cent- 
ury. Inscribed on the 
drum, between the lip 
and the moulding, is 
“C. Bancks, C. War- 


den, 1780.” 
The name 
"Baacks”™ or 


““Banckes’’ was once 
very common in 
Wigan according to 
the registers; but 
the last to bear it as 
a warden of the 
Parish Church was in 
1731, so the flagon 
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could not derive from there. But it is recorded by J. R. Burton 
in his History of Bewdley, 1883, that in 1697 a Christopher 
Bankes, from Wigan, founded the pewter industry in that town. 
Cotterell (224a) refers to “Christopher Banck(e)s, Bewdley. 
Mentioned in a directory in 1790’; so it is just possible that 
there is a connection of some sort between this pewterer and 
Wigan. From the writer’s collection. 


1 Henderson’s Aberdeenshire Epitaphs and Inscriptions. 
2 McConnachie’s Donside. 


~~ ~ 
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COVER PLATE 


N the early years of the XVIIIth century the painting of Italy 
warmed into a delightful Indian summer in Venice when a new 
art of landscape arose in that dream city. Venice itself was the 
inspiration: Goldoni’s carnival city where the gaily clothed gallants 
loitered under the long arcades or gossiped in the sunshine of the 
vast Piazza San Marco. The artists loved to depict the patterned 
perspectives of the Renaissance buildings; the churches and 
palaces ; the gondolas riding the tiny waves of the Grand Canal. 

We connect this art with the names of Canaletto, with Bellotto 
his nephew, and with Guardi who stressed the genre phase rather 
than the landscape. But before these came Michele Marieschi. 
Did he, in fact, invent this art of Venetian ‘‘perspectives’”? He 
was a generation older than Canaletto, for his son Jacopo (another 
painter of this type whose work is often confused with that of the 
father) was almost a contemporary of Canaletto. Michele, however, 
spent many years in Germany where he achieved renown largely 
as an architectural stage designer ; and he may have returned to 
his native Venice to find Canaletto then in his twenties working the 
new rich vein. Or he may have been the first to paint pictures 
such as this study of the Piazza San Marco, and so have pointed 
the way. 

The picture, which is at present in the possession of the Mitchell 
Gallery, was painted we think around 1730. Michele was then 
over forty (we do not know the date of his birth, but his son was 
born in 1711). He loved to throw a bold inky shadow across his 
foreground the better to emphasise the sunlit space beyond. The 
same scene was repeated by him in a picture now in the National 
Gallery, Dublin, a work in which he copied even his somewhat 
shaky perspective of the upper arches of the basilica, but omits 
the market stalls for great religious processions with banners. A 
decade later he engraved this. There is a copy of the engraving 
in the Print Room of the British Museum. Along with many 
others of his Venetian views it was published by Marieschi in an 
album in 1741, two years before he died. Two pictures by him 
are in the National Gallery. 

So we are left with our problem : did Canaletto or this Michele 
Marieschi start that fashion for Venetian perspectives? For even 
though he is not so great a master as Canaletto, is less sure in his 
actual drawing, less logical in his composition, yet he is a more 
rare one, and has the same spirit ; and Venice bathed in its golden 
air comes to life under his brush. 
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Fig. I. Sir William de Kerdeston Fig. II. William Stapleton and his 
wife, 1458. Ht., man 3 ft.; wife 
2 ft. 3 ins. 


and Cecilia, his wife, 1391. Ht. 
4 ft. 11 ins. 





Fig. III. An unknown Woolman 
and his wife, circa 1400. Man 4 ft. 
8} ins; wife 4 ft. 7 ins. 


BEAUTY IN BRASS-Part 1 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES 


HE period of 250 years covered by the illustrations to the 
present article was one of the most momentous in English 
history. Medieval England came to an end and the 
foundations of modern England were firmly laid before 1640, 
the date of my last illustration. Social changes of great importance 
took place in this period, not unlike those that we see around us 
now, and mainly due to the same cause, long years of war. The 
great families who possessed manors and castles for which they 
were bound to undertake military service were in many cases the 
worst sufferers from the incessant wars with France in the earlier 
part of this period; then came the Wars of the Roses, which 
decimated the nobility and gentry. Of late years a good many 
books have appeared dealing with the manner of life and the 
feelings of persons in the Middle Ages, and much has been 
written about the evils of child marriage. A girl of 15 was 
considered quite old enough to marry and become a mother, and 
it was not unusual for little girls to be married to men of mature 
age in order to acquire money or to keep it in the family. It 
seems worth while to try to discover whether anything can be 
learnt of the relations between husband and wife from their 
memorial brasses. In the XVth century brasses became the most 
fashionable memorial of the dead, and were made in great numbers, 
but the splendid early brasses, life-size or over life-size, were 
replaced by small figures, usually between 3 and 4 feet in height. 
The beautiful brasses of Thomas, Lord Berkeley, and Margaret, 

his wife, who was the daughter of Gerard Warren, Lord Lisle, 
and died in 1392, have been illustrated separately in my previous 
articles. This Lord Berkeley was called Thomas the Magnificent, 
and it would be hard to imagine a more splendid figure than the 
brass must have presented before the sword on his left side was 
lost. His gold collar, once adorned by mermaids in enamel, puts 
the finishing touch to the beautiful armour. Lady Berkeley died 
very soon after her marriage, and apparently Lord Berkeley loved 
her too dearly to marry again, though he survived her for 25 
years. He played a great part in the wars with France and 


BY C. K. JENKINS 


Scotland. When the French king sent ships to help Owen 
Glendower, Lord Berkeley, as Admiral of the Fleet, burnt fifteen 
of them and captured fourteen, one having on board the Seneschal 
of France and eight officers. His only child, Elizabeth, married 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. 

My first illustration shows the once magnificent brass of Sir 
William de Kerdeston and his wife, Cecilia, badly mutilated but 
still remarkably beautiful. To myself it is especially interesting 
and important, for it was study of this brass which convinced 
me that these early monuments were designed by men who were 
accustomed to draw cartoons for statues in the round. Even in 
the reduced size of a photograph a careful observer must see that 
the figure of Sir William is no flat pictorial drawing, but the 
representation of an actual three-dimensional body, in perfect 
perspective. And the expression of the knight’s face is so alert 
that it must surely be a portrait of the man, very likely drawn 
while he was still young. In Parkin’s History of Norfolk dated 
1808, there is a transcript of the Latin verse which used to be 
on a border running round the tomb. Except for a small frag- 
ment, this is lost, as are also the shields of Kerdeston and Brewes 
which were set respectively over the figures of the knight and his 
lady. The rather defective transcript of this Latin verse tells us 
that Sir William and his wife both died suddenly on the day 
after the festival of St. Faith, perhaps from some epidemic such 
as often broke out in the XIVth century. 

The beautiful brass of William Stapleton and his wife at 
Edenhall is another of my special favourites for more than one 
reason. It was obviously put up by his wife, as there is no 
mention of her death in the inscription. From the diminutive 
size of her figure it seems clear that she desired to present her 
husband as splendidly as possible, with all the beauty of their 
joint coats-of-arms embroidery on his tabard, and to have herself 
plainly and cheaply depicted by his side. Apparently she felt 
that anything was good enough for her, though she was an heiress 
and a Lady of the Manor in her own right, and so was entitled 
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Fig. IV (Left). John 
Bacon and his wife, 
1437 brass in All 
Hallows, Barking. 
2 ft. 4 ins. with 
inscription 


Fig. V (Right). 
Andrew Evyngar, a 
citizen and salter of 
London, and his 
wife, 1535 brass of 
Flemish design in 
All Hallows, Bark- 





ing. 








to wear a heraldic mantle, had she so wished. The Stapletons 
held the Manor of Edenhall from 1327 to 1461. Through the 
marriage of Thomas Musgrave with William Stapleton’s daughter, 
it then passed to the Musgraves. Their ancestor had come to 
England with William the Conqueror, and witnessed the grant 
of Sandford in Westmorland to Robert de Veteripont, rst Baron 
of Westmorland, the ancestor of William Stapleton’s wife. 

These names recall not only the exploit of Young Lochinvar, 
when the Musgraves were among those who rode and ran, but 
also the romantic story of the Luck of Edenhall. No one seems 
to know where the goblet known as the Luck came from. 
According to the legend, the family butler, going to draw water 
from the well, surprised a party of fairies on the green close by. 
The beautiful goblet was standing on the edge of the well. He 
seized it, and held it in spite of all their efforts to recover it. 
At last they flew away, chanting : 

“If that glass either break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.”’ 
When I went to Edenhall some years ago I was glad to find that 
Longfellow’s account of its destruction was fictitious, for it was 
safe in the Bank of England. I hear it is now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

During the latter half of the XIVth century the supremacy 
of the nobility and landed gentry began to be seriously challenged 
by a new class, that of successful traders, forerunners of modern 
capitalists. Most important among them were the woolmen, 
Merchants of the Staple, who bought, collected and exported 
raw wool to the Continent, mainly to the Netherlands, where it 
was woven into the finest cloth. These woolmen, as they were 
satisfied to call themselves on their brasses, soon became such a 
powerful and rich body that they almost formed a class apart. 
Perhaps it was their business connection with the Netherlands 
that turned their thoughts to brasses as monuments for their 
dead. However this may have been, a large number of splendid 
brasses of woolmen still exist, especially in the Cotswolds and 
the other districts that were once famous for the size and quality 
of their flocks of sheep. For a full description of the work of 
these woolmen and the risks they ran in performing it, the best 
account is the life-story of Thomas Betson in Eileen Power's 
Medieval People, which I have already mentioned. 

Just as the brass of a knight or esquire showed him with a 
lion or dog at his feet, the woolman had his peculiar emblem, a 
sack of wool. As the knight or esquire had his coat-of-arms 
displayed on a shield, the woolman had a shield bearing the arms 
of his City Company. Instead of the sword and dagger worn 
by a knight or esquire, the civilian trader hung from his girdle 
in early days a rather formidable weapon, the anelace, later often 
replaced by a big rosary. 


2 ft. 10 ins. 





My third illustration shows the brass of an unknown woolman 
and his wife, dating from about 1400, one of the important series 
in the glorious nave of Northleach Church, which was rebuilt 
by John Fortey, another woolman. His own enormous brass 
shows him with one foot on a woolsack and the other on a sheep, 
every whit as stately as any great gentleman with a lion at his feet. 
This old woolman and his wife died about 60 years before John 
Fortey, and the only clue to their identity is the letter T on the 
end of the woolman’s girdle. The same letter occurs on the 
girdle of a wine merchant at Cirencester, possibly a member of 
the same family. In this brass we see much of the beautiful 
drawing and simplicity that characterise the great early work, 
and I think the faces are undoubtedly portraits. 

A melancholy interest attaches to my next illustration, for the 
brass of John Bacon and his wife is in the heavily-bombed church 
of All Hallows, Barking, and is at present covered with concrete. 
It is one of the most delightful XVth century brasses, made 
before mass production ruined the art of these exquisite monu- 
ments. Thomas Betson must have often seen this brass, for 
All Hallows was his parish church. In his will he left money 
for the repair of the rood loft, and here he was buried. His 
marriage with little Katherine Riche when she was only 15 was 
very happy, in spite of the disparity in age. Indeed, it could 
not have been otherwise, since his letters reveal him as an unusually 
charming, affectionate and modest man. Katherine was left a 
widow with five children at the age of 22. She married again, 
but directed in her will that she should be laid beside her first 
husband. They probably had a brass to commemorate them, 
like the two other staplers, Thomas Gilbert and Christopher 
Rawson, whose brasses still exist, but of the Betsons there is 
no trace. 

My next illustration shows another brass now under the 
concrete in All Hallows, but it is the work of a Flemish, not an 
English designer. The Flemish brasses, as I have already men- 
tioned, were rectangular, with a background engraved on the 
brass. The later English brasses were also rectangular, but they 
had not the elaborate lay-out of the Flemish. I have not been 
able to discover any details of this worthy man beyond the fact 
stated on the brass that he was a citizen and salter of London. 
The shield on the left side bears the arms of the Merchant 
Adventurers, the one on the right bears those of the Salters’ 
Company. After the Reformation large numbers of brasses were 
torn up and destroyed as being ‘‘Popish.” In some cases, as here, 
relatives and friends managed to save them by erasing the words 
asking for prayers for the souls of the deceased. It will be noticed 
that in their excessive zeal they even erased the word ‘“‘wife.” 
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BEAUTY 





Fig. VI. 
of the great brass in St. Sepulchre’s, Northampton. 
The portion illustrated is 2 ft. 1 in. 


George Coles and his two wives, 1640. Part 


Most of the brasses made after this date are poor in material, 
design and execution. But the great brass of Mr. George Coles 
and his two wives and their children in St. Sepulchre’s, North- 
ampton, is a brilliant exception. It is so large that it is only 
possible to reproduce here the slab bearing the principal figures, 
this old man and his two wives. Could there possibly be a more 
decisive proof that the household of the Coles family was ruled 
not by fear but by love? It will be observed that Mr. Coles is 
leading his second wife forward by holding her left hand. From 
this, and from the position of the wives’ shoulders, it is plain 
that they are clasping each other’s hands behind their husband’s 
back. Two small plates below their respective mothers bear the 
walking figures of the first wife’s three children and the second 
wife’s nine. Below them a small plate shows two clasped hands, 
under that another large plate bears the following verse, which 
I give with its original spelling. 

Farewell true friend, Reader understand 

By this Mysterious knott of hand in hand, 

This Emblem doth (what friends must fayle to doe) 
Relate our Friendshipp and its firmness too, 

Such was our love, not time, but death doth sever 
Our Mortall parts, but our Immortall never. 

All things doe vanish here belowe, above 

Such as our life is there, such is our love. 


ORIENTAL EXPORT; HANDLELESS CUPS, LATE 

XVIIIth CENTURY 

E.M.M. (Tipperary).—Your lobed cups, saucers and plates, 
decorated in blue with a cell-and-dot border and a butterfly, with 
applied floral sprays, are Oriental and were made for export towards 
the end of the XVIIIth century. The pieces are usually remark- 
ably heavy and the paste gives an impression of extreme density ; 
the glaze, as you remark, is decidedly greyish, and the whole effect 
quite unlike anything produced in Europe. A teapot, of very 
similar pattern, erroneously attributed to Bow, is illustrated in 
Hurlbutt’s Bow Porcelain. 

It is not correct to consider that the absence of handles to the 
cups denotes a date of manufacture previous to 1780 ; some English 
factories, amongst them New Hall, were producing handleless cups 
as late as 1800 and possibly even after that date. 


LATE CHELSEA: IMPRESSED “R” 


A.M.W. (Baildon). We are interested to learn that since our 
former reply you have discovered an impressed “‘R” in the paste 
at the edge of the foot of your vases. This mark is not uncommon 
on late Chelsea pieces and you may accept it as corroborative 
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evidence that the vases came from that factory. The “R” stands 
for ‘‘Repairer,’’ while the angular mark before it is in all likelihood 
the sign of the particular workman who fitted the separately-made 
foot and scrolled loop handles to your vases. 

It is not in the least probable that the R stands for Roubiliac 
and that he made your pieces. Roubiliac (b. 1695) was an eminent 
French sculptor famed for his statues of Shakespeare (British 
Museum), Handel (Westminster Abbey), Newton (Cambridge), and 
others ; and there is no reason to think that he ever put his hand 
at Chelsea to anything “‘in the round,” or ever copied any other 
man’s work. He was the friend of Proprietor Sprimont, and of 
those exquisite models claimed for him at Chelsea, usually large, 
vigorous figures, it would seem that he was the creator but not the 
finisher—the architect and not the builder. Where his R mark 
is known it is said to be cut, and not impressed, into the clay. 


BOW : RED CRESCENT AND DAGGER MARK 


Your recently-acquired vase, “‘identical in every way” to one 
figured by Jewitt in his Ceramic Art of Great Britain (1883 ed., 
p. 121, Fig. 391) and ascribed by him to Chelsea, is, on the evidence 
of the red crescent and dagger, more likely to be Bow. Chelsea 
do not appear to have used the crescent mark, while at least two 
versions of it occur in Bow, where the late work fairly often has 
a dagger in red or brown, accompanied by an anchor in the same 
colours and dots and letters in underglaze blue. Your mark is rare. 

We do not know the whereabouts of the vase figured by Jewitt, 
but you will please allow us to point out that Jewitt does not say 
it ever was in the Jermyn St. Museum, whence, we believe, much 
of the porcelain and pottery of Jewitt’s day have been removed. 


JOHN DWIGHT, AND POTTERY MARKS 


C.E.A. (Newquay).—Factory marks on English pottery (used as 
such) are very rare before 1760; a marked piece of genuine John 
Dwight pottery is therefore something of a rarity. Pseudo-Chinese 
marks occur on the few authentic red wares of the Elers Brothers. 
The later red wares also sometimes have confused characters and 
initials written Chinese wise. There is, however, something cryptic 
about ornamental details which reveal themselves as inscriptions 
only after close scrutiny under a powerful glass. Pottery marks 
intended for identification purposes are usually clearly impressed 
in the paste (or painted or printed) under or near the foot of the 
piece, or inscribed boldly and legibly, if sometimes with queer 
orthography, on the body of the pot itself. C.E.A.’s teapot is of 
a smooth glazed light brown pottery, of small size (approximately 
34 inches high and 7 inches wide from spout to handle), and finely 
potted. Apart from the lunette with dotted markings impressed 
on the lid there is an applied seal or pad under the centre of the 
base with depressions enclosing initials. The tulip motif, which is 
repeated round the shoulder of the teapot and on the lid, was 
popular during the last decade of the XVIIth century when English 
gardeners were subject to a mild tulip ‘mania.’ This accords with 
the date 1675 or 1695 said to be inscribed with the name J. Dwight 
by means of numerous dots upon an impressed lunette on the lid 
of the pot. The initials C.R., which occur elsewhere, of course 
agree with the date 1675 if that reading is correct. The initials 
C.R., standing for Charles II, occur on Fulham Bellarmines or 
greybeards of Dwight’s manufacture. Dwight took out his first 
patent in 1671 and his famous little Lydia Dwight bust is inscribed 
and dated 1673. There is very little remaining pottery that can be 
ascribed with certainty to Dwight apart from authentic pieces known 
to have belonged to his family or discovered on the site of his 
factory. Incised inscriptions on later Fulham wares are not un- 
known, but dated pieces are rare. This is true even of pottery 
produced at Fulham subsequent to White’s association with the 
factory. 


POTTERY CANDLESTICK SUPPORTED BY TWO 

FIGURES. STAFFORDSHIRE 

M.C. (Hesketh Bank). The additional information, especially 
as to the piece being hollow and open, enables us to suggest a date 
of 1775-80 as a probability, but we cannot add anything to what 
we have already said, namely that we consider it to be of Stafford- 
shire origin. It has not been possible to locate any comparable 
piece in the literature and it seems likely that it possesses a certain 
amount of rarity-interest. 


A report by Victor Rienaecker on the Monochrome Exhibition 
arranged by the Oriental Ceramic Society will appear in the 
next issue of APOLLO. 
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Nantgarw Porcelain 


BY W. D. JOHN 
(R. H. Johns Ltd. £7 75., and 


a limited edition of 20 copies at 


£12 125.) 


antgarw Porcelain by /. D. 
Nive has many claims to 

distinction besides that of 
being the first book purporting 
to deal solely with this tiny and 
short-lived Welsh factory of the early 
1800's. The author suitably acknow- 
ledges the debt we all owe to Turner, 
1897, who dealt not only with 
Nantgarw but its big sister—Swansea. 
He also quotes from the later book 
of 1943 covering both, but avoids, 
for the most part, the manifold con- 
troversial and acrimonious references 
perpetuated therein. 

Being the driving force behind the publishing the author is respon- 
sible for a book which, notwithstanding our pathetic shortages of 
material and craftsmen, can take a place among good books of all 
ages. Here are, with hand-made paper, real calf leather tooled and 
embossed, sixty-one pages of illustrations—eighteen of them full 
page excellent colour—together with a hundred pages of text in a 
size we have relegated in our minds to the good things of the past. 
In truth and in fact a real book for the book connoisseur as well as 
collectors of one of the finest porcelains produced in Europe— 
Nantgarw—the highly translucent porcelain of a beautiful whiteness, 
claimed by Billingsley to be equal to the best soft-paste of Sévres, 
a pursuit for the perfect which cost him so much to bring into 
being as to overtax his pecuniary resources, vide Old English 
Porcelain by W. B. Honey. 

Welsh collectors, of whom the author is one, are prone to favour 
Thomas Pardoe, and out of the sixty-one full page illustrations 
thirty-six are devoted to him. To be sure, many authorities are 
quoted verbatim testifying to William Billingsley being the greatest 
painter of the period, but he has to be contented with only twenty- 
five illustrations ; furthermore, he is reduced to an unsubstantiated 
paucity of ideas in his painting at this factory whose name would 
hardly have lived without him. 

William Weston Young, whose share too was great, is repre- 
sented by only two examples—from the reviewer’s collection, no 
authentic pieces being known outside it. 

Mr. John has made a laudable endeavour to illustrate all known 
shapes and to tabulate the sizes of the various articles made. From 
those illustrated in An Examination of the Site by Isaac Williams, 
only one impressed ornament is missing but the “Library Set”’ 
(here illustrated) is displayed in colour. 

An attempt has been made to elucidate anomalies as to dates of 
commencing and closing—without being too conclusive. Much 
new information has been included about the activities of the 
London enamellers who decorated the white Nantgarw porcelain 
and suggestions are made by which their work can be distinguished 
from that of the few artists who worked at the Nantgarw pottery. 

Of all the English porcelains Nantgarw suffered more than others 
from the activities of the copyists and from those who had no 
compunction in adding forged marks for passing off the counterfeit 
for the genuine and it is therefore of especial interest for the author 
to have included a chapter dealing with the doubtful and the 
spurious ; it provides a fund of confidence to collectors when the 
choice of an addition to their collections has the imminence of 
success. The author has something useful to say and has delivered 
it from a sumptuous rostrum to an audience which should be wide- 
spread. Inevitably Nantgarw Porcelain will be found a place 
amongst the works of reference and to be bought by those to whom 
only the best is good enough. 


NANTGARW 


LITERARY SOURCES OF ART HISTORY. 
GiLmMoreE HOL_rtT. (Princeton University Press. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) (555 pp.-+-25 pl.) 35s. 

Students will be grateful to Miss Holt for this very valuable 
selection of texts relating to art history. Since the main purpose 
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of an anthology is to whet the appetite and not to satisfy it, few 
authorities can be quoted in extenso. Every specialist is bound to 
find in it much with which he is already familiar but will discover 
also quotations from many sources which he has never found 
necessary to consult. It should be emphasised that the authorities 
from which excerpts are given have all been printed at one time 
or another but that a number of them are difficult of access. 

The texts are grouped into four chapters: the Middle Ages, the 
Renaissance, the Baroque period and the XVIIIth century. The 
least satisfactory chapter is the first, in which the number of sources 
is quite unnecessarily restricted and the Latin translations far from 
fluent. A collection of this sort should certainly contain one of the 
very detailed contracts for a tomb. 

The Renaissance chapter is the best, the writings of the Italian 
architects being treated handsomely. On the other hand it is 
difficult to see why Benvenuto Cellini is represented only by one 
of his letters. Every student is doubtless expected to be familiar 
with his autobiography, but something should have been done to 
emphasise the importance of his treatises on goldsmiths’ work and 
on sculpture which are not nearly so accessible. The use of existing 
translations of foreign texts is very legitimate but there is no merit 
in loosing on the student an obscure 1611 version of Sebastiano 
Serlio’s treatise on architecture and perspective. The best part of 
the Baroque chapter is the Spanish section. The XVIIIth century 
is represented only by writers on painting, except for an extract 
by Goethe on German architecture. The bibliographical footnotes 
are very well done. 

CO 


SVENKST SILVER. Erik ANDREN. 

(101 pp.+1or ills.) Kr. 7.50. 

The many who are interested in Swedish silver but were not 
able to afford Kallstrém and Hernmarck’s three magnificent volumes 
which appeared during the war, will welcome the present little book. 
It carries the history of Swedish silver from the great medieval 
hoards right down to the present day. The illustrations, mostly 
already familiar from the previous work, are excellent and at the 
end is a brief guide to Swedish plate marks. 

cca. 


(Stockholm, Forum.) 
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JOURNAL OF EUGENE meagan Translated by W. 
PacH. (Martin Secker & Warburg. 35s.) 

BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON, THE ‘LIFE AND DEATH 
OF. By Eric GEorGE. (Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford 
University Press. 21s. net.) 

DRAWINGS OF EUROPEAN MASTERS IN THE ALBERT- 
INA GALLERY, VIENNA. Iris Colour Book. (Batsford. 
20s. net.) 

FIGURE DRAWING. RowLanp W. Atston. (Phoenix House. 
21s.) 

BYZANTINE PAINTING. D. Ta.sor Rice. 


(Avalon Press. 
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Some Pencil and Ink Studies 


by Robert B. Martineau 


N these days of the singularity of so many 

modern paintings, there are perhaps lovers of 

pictures still existing who may care to cast a 
backward glance at the peaceful art of the late 
Robert B. Martineau, and the few charming 
pencil sketches shown here merit this description 
of his work and provide impressive reasons for 
the increasing interest in the Victorian story 
picture and the work of the Pre-Raphaelites ; 
some also see in this recovery from neglect an 
awakened desire for beauty of conception in the 
meaning of art fostered by the plethora of pub- 
licity given in varying ways to much of the art 
of to-day and recent times. One or two of the 
drawings have lately been given to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and to the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford, and I have already promised 
to send some of his paintings to both of these 
Galleries, where I feel they will be welcomed and 
appreciated. The examples shown here are ideas 
and studies for pictures now in public galleries. 

One, drawn in pencil and indian ink, is of a 
lady seated, holding a piece of needlework in her 
faintly-indicated hands. This is a study for the 
sad and anxious wife in “‘The Last Day in the 
Old Home,’’ Martineau’s best known picture, 
which has been for many years in the Tate Gallery. 

Another is a slight outline of a child’s pathetic 
figure—a sketch for little Nell in “‘Kit’s Writing 
Lesson,” also in the Tate Gallery: a picture which fully expresses 
in every detail the artist’s sympathetic understanding of Dickens’ 
Old Curiosity Shop. 

A painting entitled “‘The Last Chapter’ I gave to the Bir- 
mingham Art Gallery in 1942. This is here recalled by a pencil 
study of a girl kneeling by the hearth to finish the last chapter 
of her book by firelight, as daylight vanishes from the window 
behind her. 

The head is a study for the principal figure in a large unfinished 
picture now in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. It is entitled 
“Christians and Christians.””. The look of horror and indignation 
in the girl’s face is very expressive of her feelings. The scene 
depicted is during the persecution of the Jews in the XIIIth 


Study for the wife in “‘The Last 
Day in the Old Home” in the 
Tate Gallery 








Study for the principal figure in the 
unfinished “‘Christians and Christians” 
in the Walker Art Gallery 
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Study for ‘‘The Last Chapter’’ in A sketch for little Nell, 
Birmingham Art Gallery 


“Kit’s Writing Lesson,”’ in 
the Tate Gallery 


century. Martineau died in 1869 before this, his last and his 
largest work, was completed ; but the almost finished condition 
of some of the figures and faces foreshadow its wonderful 
conception and interest. 

With the exception of three in the Tate Gallery, i.e., “‘The 
Last Day in the Old Home,” “Kit’s Writing Lesson’’ and 
“Picciola” or ‘‘The Prison Flower,” very few of my father’s 
pictures have been seen during the last 50 years, for they have 
mostly remained hidden in private collections. 

Recently I have tried to remedy this omission and I am glad 
to say my efforts have been appreciated by many of the younger 
generation of picture-lovers and artists. 

Martineau died too young to establish the fame he had already 
begun to achieve in the pre-Raphaelite 
School of painting, but he lived long 
enough to be held in affectionate esteem 
by his many friends and fellow artists, 
and Time has certainly not lessened his 
reputation. 

Writing of Martineau a few years 
ago, the late J. B. Manson, who was 
Director of the Tate Gallery, said of him: 
“His work is rising greatly in people’s 
estimation and he will come out on top 
or near it, displacing some of the heads 
of the Pre-Raphaelite School—at least J 
think so.” And, lately, an authority 
wrote: “‘I cannot get over the great beauty 
of many of the drawings, for while I have 
known something, though not enough 
of your father’s paintings, the drawings 
were really a revelation.” 


HELEN MARTINEAU. 
S So S 


“APOLLO” PRE-WAR BACK 
NUMBERS 


Copies of these ‘‘de luxe” issues can 
be obtained from APOLLO, 10 Vigo St., 
London, W.1. Twelve copies picked at 
random £2 2s. (U.S.A. $9) or selected 
copies from 4s. 6d. (U.S.A. $1). 
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TWO SALT-GLAZED PRIMITIVES 


BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


HE lion in English pottery is generally treated semi-naturali- 

stically or pseudo-heraldically. An example of the former is 

Enoch Wood’s couchant lion,’ curiously made in blue and 
white jasper, and of a form clearly derived from a porcelain prototype 
made some years earlier in hard-paste porcelain.” For the latter 
John Walton’s crowned earthenware lion decorated in enamel 
colours may be instanced. This probably formed part of a com- 
posite group or garniture of ornaments and may have been made to 
commemorate the accession to the throne or coronation of King 
William IV. The earlier plastic tradition of clay-imagery was 
entirely unlike these. It conformed rather to the logic of materials 
and processes than to laws of physical structure. The jointing and 
articulation of limbs, the representation of features and the tooling 
of expressive details were therefore related to an imaginative con- 
ception worked out in terms of a plastic material subject to the 
hazards of fire. The fine early Nottingham brown salt-glazed 
couchant-gardant (the heraldic terms are used only for concise 
description) lion in the collection of Captain E. Bruce-George of 





(Above) LION. Brown Salt-glazed Stoneware, Nottingham, c. 


(Right) BEAR JUG. White salt-glazed Stoneware, Staffordshire, 
c. 1730-1740 (both in collection of Captain E. Bruce-George) 


Cheltenham belongs essentially to this early clay tradition. This 
important piece, apart from a slight fracture on the base, is in mint 
condition. It is 12 inches long and came originally from the 
collection of Dr. Glaisher. 

In modelling technique it is manipulative rather than sculp- 
turesque. Built up on a narrow plinth shaped to conform to the 
contour of the body, the lion is formed of a series of approximately 
cylindrical masses vigorously manipulated into the semblance of 
an extremely alert and fierce-looking creature. The limbs of the 
animal are completely without joints and there are few other indi- 
cations of anatomical structure. The modeller was evidently 
concerned rather to give a unified expression of his idea of the king 
of beasts and in spite of its naiveté it is entirely convincing. The 
lively fierce expression of the head is due to the restraint of its 
treatment and the elimination of unnecessary detail. A gaping 
mouth formidably armed with a regular array of short sharp pointed 
teeth, a hollowed depression forming the snout cleanly pierced with 
holes for nostrils, large finely shaped eyes with wide-curving lids 
and pierced eyeballs—these suffice to convey the modeller’s notion 
of its character. Its mane is composed of irregularly applied 
shreds of clay and its paws are slightly rounded and deeply incised. 

For a satisfactory comparison one must turnto the curious 
primitive lustrous brown salt-glazed lion-inkstand illustrated in the 
catalogue of the Burlington Fine Arts Club.* This standing lion 
again was modelled without regard to truth of physical structure. 
This too had a long mane composed of applied clay-shavings and 


a chain attached to its mouth. In size it was smaller than Captain 
Bruce-George’s specimen, being but 73 inches high and 9} inches 
long. It lacked too the boldness and vivacity—the assurance of 
handling—of the example illustrated here, but belonged to the same 
clay tradition. 

Specimens such as these are extremely difficult to date. We 
know that pottery was already extensively made in Nottingham in 
the XVIIth century from the lawsuit of Dwight in 1693 in which 
he cited, among others, the Nottingham potter, James Morley, for 
an infringement of his patent rights. The Morleys of Nottingham 
potted well into the XVIIIth century. The earliest dated piece 
of Nottingham stoneware is inscribed with the names of the Mayor 
and Mayoress of Nottingham, Samuel and Sarah Watkinson, and 
the year 1700. This is a fine thinly potted piece.* In 1750 the 
Nottingham pottery workshops were at the height of their produc- 
tion; by 1770 “the making . . . of pots had become trifling”;® 


the end of the century saw the extinction of, the trade. The latest 
It is clear that the 


dated piece is marked with the year 1799.° 


1700 


early wares of the Nottingham potters were thinly made and well 
potted. A capacity for fine potting, however, does not necessarily 
imply an ability to create plastic forms. The primitive modelling 
of animals and figures might therefore still persist beside the manu- 
facture of quite technically perfect mugs and bowls and other wares. 
Amongst Staffordshire products we note a growing tendency 
towards naturalism in modelling by 1730-40 which became fully 
developed in the decade 1750-1760. The earlier non-naturalistic 
primitive pieces such as the ““Temptation” group or the so-called 
“Pew” groups show a clear realization of the articulation and 
jointing of the limbs and considerable observation of details of 
costume and accessories. The “Arbour Courtship” group (Fitz- 
william Museum), which seems contemporary in date, possesses 
definite realistic touches. Further the “Doctor Sacheverell’’ piece, 
which at latest must date from about 1725-1730, is a subtle piece 
of characterization which loses nothing of its essential force by its 
obvious and deliberate simplifications. Sacheverell died in 1724. 
His seditious sermons were preached in 1709. He was tried and 
suspended for three years in 1710. This piece quite conceivably 
may have been considerably earlier than the date suggested, although 
the cry of Church and Queen may have persisted for several years. 
Remembering, too, the give and take between the salt-glazed potters 
of Staffordshire and Nottingham, the distinctly primitive but force- 
ful treatment of Captain Bruce-George’s lion suggests a considerably 
earlier date, possibly at the beginning of the XVIIIth century, or 
the closing years of the XVIIth. 
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TWO SALT-GLAZED PRIMITIVES 


The white Staffordshire salt-glazed bear, in Captain Bruce- 
George’s collection, is a fine sturdy specimen covered as usual with 
shreds of clay for fur, and tooled finely to emphasize important 
features. The muzzle, kept clean of fur, is formed of bats of clay, 
rounded to form the upper and lower jaws, slightly thickened at 
the edges, and notched along the outer margins of the mouth, which 
is armed with formidable teeth. The ridge of the nose and the 
nostrils are carefully formed, and pierced, and the upper part of 
the muzzle is girded with strips and studs of dark clay touched with 
white. The tongue is raised as though the beast is bellowing, and 
tipped with dark clay. There is a ring through the nose to which 
perhaps a rattle or chain was originally attached. The dark lustrous 
beady eyes are set in a circle of white clay. The ears are placed 
vertically on top of the head. 

his specimen, which illustrates the cruel sport of bear-baiting 
(not made illegal until 1835), hugs to his body a yapping and 
terrified dog which is given a savage expression by careful and 
selective emphasis of salient features. The bear’s arms are attached 
with a strong springy curve, the slight flexing of the paws conveying 
clearly the intention and action of the animal. The paws, again, 
are clear of fur, simply shaped and deep cut with five sharp incisions. 
The tooling of the bear’s hind paws and the fore-paws of the dog 
is strikingly similar in treatment to the hands of the figures in some 
of the “Pew” groups, particularly the specimen given in 1943 by 
Mrs. Dickson to the Fitzwilliam Museum.’ Features of note are 
the sturdiness and stability of the form, the plain unstudded collar 
and the sparing use of dark slip for enrichment or emphasis—a 
restraint which is all the more effective. 

Bear jugs were made over a considerable period of time, from 
the XVIIth until the early XIXth century. The evolution of the 
type isofsome interest. Its inspiration was twofold : (1) the popular 
sport of bear-baiting (Nottingham and Staffordshire were evidently 
centres of this), and (2) the performing bear which accompanied 
strolling players about the countryside (as shown in the XIXth 
century Walton-type figure group of the subject). As in other 
forms of clay-imagery it developed from non-naturalistic plastic 
expression towards greater realism, finally in its decadence degen- 
erating into (1) complete realism of form and colour treatment, or 
(2) formal stylization and abstraction. 

This evolution may be traced from the primitive example in the 
Schreiber Collection (V. & A. Museum) which is basically a thrown 
and turned form, roughened by the application of shavings of clay, 
and developed into the form of an animal by the rudimentary 
appendages which serve for limbs, to the more naturalistic beast 
here illustrated, which by the shaping of the body suggests weight, 
strength and action. More naturalistic still, and a type enjoying 
long popularity, was the bear-form with clearly defined legs and 
modelled in such a way that it could be given two stances, either 
inclined forward on its front paws, or reared up on its haunches. 
This is surely the performing bear going through its tricks—a type 
particularly associated with the Nottingham factories. The final 
Staffordshire salt-glazed development was a purely stylized shape 
with cylindrical body, moulded and textured by turning on the lathe 
and turned into a bear by a carefully modelled snout and the severely 
stylized application of rolls of clay to define the margins of the face, 
and to represent the limbs and the dog—the patterned effect of 
these plain clay rolls or strips against the textured surface being 
further enhanced by the addition of bold spots of dark slip. As 
abstract pattern, the type is entirely convincing but probably dates 
from the second half of the XVIIIth century. 

In its last phases the bear became either entirely realistic in 
form or colour, or was given a political significance and became the 
Russian bear crushing in its huge paws the Corsican monkey. There 
is an example of this type in the Greg Collection, Manchester, 
decorated with on-glaze enamel colours. 

Captain Bruce-George’s bear is an admirable example of early 
Staffordshire salt-glaze, probably dating from circa 1730. 


1 F. Falkner—The Wood Family of Burslem ( (London : 1912) Plate LIL. 

2 F. Severne MacKenna—Cookworthy’s Plymouth and Bristol Porcelain (Leigh- 
on-Sea: 1946) Plate 45, Fig. 77. 

3 Burlington Fine Arts Club-——Catalogue ... 
(London: 1914) Plate XLIV. 


L. Jewitt—Ceramic Art of Great Britain. Revised Edition (London: 1883) 
p. 241. 


A Short Tour in the Midland Counties of England, 1772-1774. Quoted by 
Jewitt, op. cit., p. 240. 


W. B. Honey—English Pottery and Porcelain (London: 1933) p. 59. 
7 R. G. Haggar—English Pottery Figures, 1660-1860 (London: 1947) Plate 8. 
S So S 
The Indices of various volumes of APOLLO, price 2s. 3d., can 
be had from APOLLO, 10 Vigo St., Regent St., London, W.1. 
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A BREEZE IN BOND STREET 
“The ladies’ side, the shady side, of Bond Street.” 


HE words from the old song take on a new and almost 
Sinister significance in the atmosphere of a little breeze that 
has blown through that most pleasant and fashionable of 
London’s shopping streets. It all arose from an advertisement in 
APOLLO wherein Mr. James Oakes, whom we all know in a con- 
notation of delightful clocks and silver and porcelain, announced 
that he was removing to St. James’s “‘due to the fact that Bond 
Street is rapidly becoming a centre for ladies’ fashions.’”” Where- 
upon Bond Street traders (at least those in things other than the 
‘ladies’ fashions”’ thus scorned) rose in justifiable indignation. The 
Bond Street Traders’ Association, that institution which jealously 
guards the world-wide reputation of ‘“‘The Street,’’ was evoked ; 
Mr. Oakes and APoLto were alike reviled. 

As we were the innocent purveyors of this innuendo we sent 
our own diplomatic envoy to investigate. 

Stands Bond Street where it did ? 

Despite the dust-shaking flight to masculine St. James’s of Mr. 
Oakes, and the rather more devastating ravages of German bombs, 
he found Bond Street debonair as usual, crowded with shoppers 
of both sexes and unmistakable opulence, and—as ever—inhabited 
by the foremost dealers and experts in pictures, antiques and works 
of art. It were invidious to mention names. Many of the Bond 
Street establishments are as well known in New York, Paris, and 
Rome as in the Street itself. Agnew, Colnaghi, Knoedler, Partridge, 
Mallett, Wildenstein, Lefevre, Leger, Sotheby, Puttick & Simpson, 
Phillips, Slatter, The Fine Arts Society, Asprey, Lotinga, Hills, 
Cartier, Holmes: the list stretches on. Literally scores of shops in 
this comparatively short thoroughfare are concerned with the sale 
of works of art. The centuries-old reputation of Bond Street has 
too long and steadfastly acted as a magnet to the connoisseurs and 
experts in such things to be easily pushed aside by the purveyors 
of “‘ladies’ fashions’’ who have nestled alongside them for the 
sake of the kudos which a Bond Street address gives. 

It remains part of the thrill of Bond Street shopping that the 
dealers are invariably such experts themselves and such enthusiasts 
that it retains the old XVIIIth and XIXth century atmosphere of 
leisured personal contact and fascinating discussion of the goods 
they sell—or almost as happily chat about. Our peace envoy 
remembered once visiting Mr. Hills in company with Bernard 
Shaw ; not that either he or G.B.S. intended to buy an old musical 
instrument, but because that erudite dramatist enjoyed discussing 
them with one of the world’s greatest experts. That is the spirit 
which dominates shopping in Bond Street. 

There is one other aspect of this affair which should not be 
overlooked. The ladies who have invaded Bond Street with an 
eye to modes et robes, who paused to enjoy the puppies in the pet 
shop, or to buy shoes and sealing wax: are they really indifferent 
to old clocks, lovely china, antique furniture, or the fine arts? 
We should have thought otherwise. Autres temps, autres moeurs. 
To-day, Madame goes shopping with a well-filled purse (or more 
strictly speaking with her own cheque book), and with a well- 
stocked mind. The days when the Victorian Miss cajoled a 
birthday half-sovereign from a patronising Papa have long since 
passed. Her modern equivalent is a young professional woman 
with her own flat and, as often as not, a pretty flair for pictures 
or old silver, clocks or china. Meantime her mother may be found 
at private views as well as at mannequin parades. He would be 
a daring trader who, in these days, did not respect the woman 
customer. Indeed, it would be interesting as a sign of our changed 
social habits to have statistics of the purchasing value of women 
versus men in these luxury art trades. 

Incidentally, the invasion of The Street by ladies is surely no 
more a new than it is an undesirable phenomenon. The song line 
with which we opened this apologia dates, if our memory serves, 
from Edwardian or even Victorian times, so the ladies have for at 
least half a century had a dainty footing there. 

So our Bond Street friends need not worry; nor need those 
American visitors to whom a trip to Europe presupposes fascinating 
hours in this most noted of the world’s shopping streets cancel 
their plans and sigh for lost delights. Bond Street stands exactly 
where it did, save for the deflection to neighbouring St. James’s 
of Mr. Oakes, and his Parthian shot. May we smile the incident 
away in a Clerihew ? 

Bond Street 

May feel itself a deeply wronged street, 
Or was this only one of Mr. Oakes’ 
Jokes. 
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SALE ROOM PRICES 


ULY 28. Furniture and Porcelain, Curistie’s: Pair Worcester 

hanging jardinieres, £142; Worcester dessert service, Flight 

Barr & Barr, £136; Derby dinner service, £220; Regency 
rosewood gaming table, £163; Chinese six-leaf lacquer screen, 
£152; Empire mahogany writing table, £121. 

July 29. Pictures, ancient and modern, Curistie’s: Portrait of 
Eva Maria Violette, wife of David Garrick, Gainsborough, £840 ; 
Fox Hunting, J. F. Herring, £504 ; Entrance to Rotterdam Harbour, 
J. H. Mastenbroek, £79 ; Drawings : Les Danseuses, Ed. Degas, 
£945 ; An Album of Drawings, S. Prout, £242 ; Pictures : A Lady, 
Marie Laurencin, £178 ; A Game of Chess, A. A. Lesrel, £756 ; 
A River Scene, F. W. Watts, £294 ; Fox Hunting, pair, Alken, £105 ; 
With Wind and Tide, M. Dawson, £147 ; Expressing His Opinion, 
C. Seiler, £168 ; A Cardinal Reading the Despatch, T. G. Vibert, 
£263;A Vegetable Stall, W. Verschuring, £94 ; Parrots with Fruit, 
J. Bogdani, £126. 

September 17,22 and 21 and 22, 28, 29 and 30, and October 5 to 7. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY : Chamberlain Worcester dessert service, 
£35; pair Bow figures, £46; Limoges blue and gilt coffee and tea 
service, £42; Queen Anne banded tallboy, £75; Regency three- 
part dining table, £87; Queen Anne secretaire, £50; George I 
two handled cup on collet base, 1716, £38; massive William Kent 
gilt side table, £63; pair carved and giltwood console tables, £84 ; 
William Kent side table, £70; pair Chinese Chippendale wall 
mirrors, £63; pair Georgian wall mirrors, £57; pair gilt wall 
mirrors, £52; buhl chest of drawers, £48 ; French walnut armoire, 
£38; Louis XV writing table, £45; French kingwood dwarf 
display cabinet, £63 ; Louis XV mahogany and kingwood longcase 
clock, £52; French clock in Dresden case, £40 ; Picture by Gaspar 
Poussin, landscape, £158; Georgian mahogany banqueting table, 
£80; six Sheraton chairs, £50; Georgian clock, Robert Roskell, 
Liverpool, £38; Dutch marquetry bureau, £38; pair carved gilt 
mirrors, £72 ; ‘Dutch oak bureau bookcase, £50; Sheraton tall 
wardrobe, £75 ; Hepplewhite elbow chair, £50; bracket clock in 
ebonised case, Michel, London, £40; five Dresden female figures, 
£100; pair Dresden white and gilt pattern vases, £65; set three 
old Crown Derby two handled vases, £75; service, 39 pieces, 
Flight Barr & Barr, £40. 

September 15, 21 and 30. Silver, Porcelain, A mu PuTTICK 
AND SIMPSON : Set 18 old Sheffield plates, £35 ; plain oval tea tray, 
Victorian, £68; engraved tea and coffee service, Victorian, £65 ; 
three George I plain tumbler cups engraved with a crest by Thomas 
Morse, 1718, £100; three George III tea-caddies and covers, 1772, 
£31; George III plain circular tea service, W. Elliott, 1815, £78 ; 
four George II engraved circular salt cellars, Edward Wakelyn, 
1739, £32; George IV dessert service, 28 pieces, £52; four 
George III plain oblong entrée dishes, 1800, £95; ancient 
Colombian gold objects from the departments of Antioquia and 
Cauca: breast-plate, £62; an amulet, £24; ornament modelled 
as humming bird, £23; two dogs, £38; an amulet, two snails, 
£23; a heavy sceptre head, £25; nude figure of a man, 2} inches, 
£50; Vienna tea service, 43 pieces, in case, £68; violin ascribed 
to G. B. Guadagnini, £62 ; Italian one ascribed to C. F. Landolphi, 
£130; one by Joannes Franciscus Pressenda, 1836, £300; one 
of the Storioni School, about 1780, £110; and one by Joannes 
Josephus Celoniatus, Turin, 1738, £200. 

October 1. Pictures and Drawings: CuristTie’s : Drawings— 
A Bit of Banter, Edgar Bundy, £121 ; Rydal Water, Sutton Palmer, 
£110; pictures—Shipping on the Scheldt, P. J. Clays, £152; 
The Field of Waterloo, J. M. W. Turner, from the collection of 
F. Stevenson and that of Sir F. Fowler, £164; View in a Dutch 
town, J. Verheyen, £241; Peasants drinking outside an Inn, 
Teniers, £131. 

October 6. Silver, Curistie’s: Old English pattern table 
service with the Cuyler crest, £115; four-light candelabrum, Paul 
Storr, £145; King’s pattern table service, £105; Charles plain 
tankard and cover, 1661, £154; four entrée dishes and covers, 
William Elliott, £180; twenty-four French circular dinner plates, 
J. B. C. Odiot, Paris, £125 ; twenty-three German dinner plates, 
Hanover-Neustadt, XVIIIth century, £200; pair circular dishes, 
similar, £105. 

October 7. Furniture and Porcelain, CHRIsTIE’s: Part Chinese 
famille rose dinner service, £178; Czechoslovakian large dinner 
service, £184; tea and coffee service, en suite service with the 
preceding, £152; Louis XV marquetry commode, £126; thirteen 
William and Mary walnut chairs, £136; suite Louis XVI giltwood 
furniture, £121 ; Queen Anne walnut bureau, £142. 

October 8. English and French Furniture and Clocks, Textiles, 


Tapestries, etc., SOTHEBY’s : Wing armchair, mid-XVIIIth century, 
£68; pair Chippendale elbow chairs, £70; Georgian pedestal 
dining table, £100 ; six George II mahogany dining chairs, £260 ; 
Chippendale serpentine kneehole dressing-writing table, £400 ; 
Queen Anne burr walnut tallboy, £75; William III marquetry 
chest, £60 ; two Oriental lacquer cabinets on stands, £55 ; walnut 
tallboy, two parts, early XVIIIth century, £80 ; Regency mahogany 
pedestal writing table, £260; Louis XVI boulle side table, £100 ; 
Adam secretaire cabinet in the French style, £300; Queen Anne 
walnut tallboy, £140; eight XVIIIth century painted elbow chairs, 
painted in the French taste, slender frames of Louis XV style, £480 ; 
longcase clock, George Nethercott of Wantage, £68 ; chiming 
clock, bracket, Jasper Taylor in Grays Inn, £60; bracket clock, 
William Staples of London, £45; an astronomical longcase clock, 
Edward Cockey of Warminster, £160; bracket clock, Thomas 
Tompion, London, circa 1705, £1,600 ; marquetry longcase clock, 
Rd. Stephens of Bridgnorth, £120; George II elbow chair, £82 ; 
eight Sheraton dining chairs, and two others similar, £120; 
mahogany break-front bookcase, £70 ; large Brussels tapestry, £75 ; 
four tapestry panels, XVIIth century, £95; Gobelins one, £135 ; 
Brussels of King Solomon, XVIIth century, £85 ; a large Brussels, 
£48 ; Gobelins small tapestry panel, £90 

October 12. Collection of Watches, SoTHEBY’s: Small one, 
formed as a bass viol, French, late XVIIIth century, £75; one 
set in a gold scroll-like ornament, French, circa 1800, £220; 
a French one by Courvoisier Fréres, circa 1800, £130; French 
one in a gold case, circa 1750, £65 ; one by Urban Jorgensens, 
1820, £210; one by Breguet, 1800, £86; and the last a small 
one by F. C. Moser & Co., Russian, late XIXth century, £100. 

October 14. English, Continental and Oriental Porcelain, 
Curistie’s: Pair oval Worcester baskets, £205; another pair 
similar, smaller, £136 ; a Minton (Phillips, London) dessert service, 
thirty pieces, £115; forty- two Chelsea plates, gold anchor mark, 
£131; three circular Chelsea dishes, red anchor, £115 ; Chelsea 
dinner service, thirty-two pieces, red anchor, £483; pair Chelsea 
candlesticks, figures, gold anchor, £283 ; Chelsea tea service, forty- 
one pieces, gold anchor, £1,050; six Chelsea cups and saucers, 
£147; pair Derby two handled vases and covers, £105; six lots 
of Meissen: part tea service, £152; tea and coffee service, £86 ; 
large dessert service, £236; figure of a Cavalier, £126; pair 
candlesticks, £136; and group of Perseus and Andromeda, £86 ; 
Chinese famille rose armorial service, £220; pair Chinese famille 
verte oviform vases and covers, £105; pair of the same figures 
of boys, £682. 

October 15. Pictures by Old Masters, Ancient and Modern 
Drawings and Modern Pictures, the property of the late Mrs. 
Arthur James, CHRISTIE’s: Two by J. H. Prins, View in a Dutch 
Town, with a dog, and one with a young woman, £157 and £115 ; 
The One Tun Inn, J. M. W. Turner, £336; Winter Landscape, 
B. C. Koekkoek, £157; Head of a Child, G. F. Watts, £157; 
Horsemen at an Inn, A. Cuyp, £252; A Garden Scene, C. W. E. 
Dietricy, £168; Peasant Family outside an Inn, Cornelis Dusart, 
£157; two by Jan Van Goyen, The Ferry Boat, £1,942; The Old 
Water Tower, £1,312; The Reckoning, Willem Van Mieris, £682 ; 
A Boy in Blue, F. Van Mieris, £115 ; three by Aert Van Der Neer, 
River Scene, Evening, £504; Peasants with Cattle and Sheep, 
£735; Woody River Scene, Moonlight, £682; two by A. Van 
Ostade, Interior of a Barn, with peasants, £630; and Three 
Mechanics at an Inn, £367; Le Plaisir de l’Ete, J. B. Pater, £2,520 ; 
Peasants with Cattle and Goats, Adam Pynacker, £136; Le Pasage 
du Gue, Jacob Van Ruisdael, £1,575; The Violinist, Jan Steen, 
£2,625 ; Ducks in a Stream, D. Teniers, £210; Peasant Woman 
making Pancakes, Dirk Van Tol, £735 ; Training a Horse, Adriaen 
Van De Velde, £504; Portrait of a Child, C. De Vos, £577; 
Party of Ladies and Gentlemen, Watteau, £210; five marvellous 
pictures by Francesco Guardi: The Entrance of the Grand Canal, 
Venice, £10,290; The Piazza of St. Mark’s, Venice, £2,730; 
The Grand Canal, Venice, £682; The Piazza of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, looking towards the Basilica, £1,522 ; The Church of Sant 
Maria Della Salute, Venice, £945; Taking Coffee and in the 
Studio, Pietro Longhi, £3,360; The Doge’s Palace, Venice, and 
a View of the Palazzo—a pair, M. Marieschi, £399; three by 
Il Tintoretto: Portrait of a Gentleman, £294; Portrait of 
Gabriele Emo, £357; Portrait of Andreas Barbadicus, £336; 
two by G. Morland: Returning Home, Winter, £357; and Two 
Donkeys with a Pig, £252; Head of a Lady, a sketch, Reynolds, 
£105; two by Scott: View of St. James’s Palace, £577; and 
Views of Northumberland House, £525 ; A Woody Landscape, 
James Stark, £336; two by Richard Wilson: View of Sion 
House, £682; and River Scene, £1,102; The Visit to Grand- 
mother, J. Zoffany, £252. 
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